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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE NEW REGULATIONS RELATING TO 


MATRICULATION AND fb “he IN See, having now | 
received the sanction of Her Digan or 's Governmen 
immediate operation. ey them, with a Notification re! lating | 
to PROVINCIAL EXAM NATIONS, may be had on application to | 
- By order of the Senate, 


W. B. Canrenter, M.D., Registrar. 


t, will come into 


Burlington | pow, 
Jan. 3, 1 





WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHENEUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


Presipent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 


The JUVENILE BALL will be held sat coe llth of JANUARY. 
The Drawing-room Parties on Tuesday evenings are resumed. The 
spacious K Reading-room (supplied with all the principal London and 
ay iy Ss, wee the new Smoking-room, the 

are also re-ope! lasses for Languages, 
wed Music. &e., formed. Purilamenitary Society for Political 
Half- -yearly subscription, 1/. 1s. Full particulars may be 
bad at i the Secretary’s office. 

















E. R. Russet, Sec. pro. tem. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
HE EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN AND 


ere bf ne, a OPEN DAILY, at 5a, Parl. 
L EAST, from 9 till dusk; and on Tuesday ‘and Thu 

evenings from 7 till 10.—Admission free to subscribers to choose their 

subjects ; to the Public, One meen, Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown. 

Catalogue, fe inst: ed Catalogues, to Subse ribers, Five 

Shillings ; N bscribers, +t Shillings and Sixpence. 

pte Hesxern, Hon. Sec., 95, Wimpole Street, W. 





HE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY IS NOW OPEN, at the org! of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily from 10 till 5. 
Evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from 7 till 10. 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX. 
tee ee pote for the forthcoming Number must be 
meen mepeerens tot ~ Publisher's by the 7th, and BILLS for insertion by 


®, sawed Street, Lonpvoy, 
Dec, 28, 1858. 





CAUTION. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Me MURRAY begs to call the attention of 
po, a Agents, &c.,to the following statement, 
ae appears in ence of his ‘having refrained from taking 
legal proceedings again: Mr E Henry Lea. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Jan. 1659. 


wine rent by me me of the publication of a Complete Edi- 

Bye Wor! pyright hel by Ste Mes matin at, met 

that, owin: i e r.Mvurrayina on 0: 

works, he : ne can publish 4 com ition. My snnousced 

a. be a New. ition of the rated 

st ban ‘those Works of Lord Byron in which no 
exists. 





“London: Henry Lea, 22, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row.” 











) ‘On Jan’ 3ist will be published, to be continued oe and 
completed in Nine Parts, 8vo. price One Shilling ea 


URRAY’S EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE 
a aD _~—— COMPLETE WORKS, illustrated 
Engray vings by. Srornarp, Puituirs, 





VOR! a, zs 

Paxr will contain : 

CHILDE HAROLD AND THE GIAOUR. 
The Athenaeum, May, 1858. 

Speers re ma tain Se ere a rhe 

anes.” without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY 









Joux Munnar, Albemarle Street. 











FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME—7s. 
S. COMPLETE. FRENCH CLASS- 









































s Livre du Maiire, or Key, 5s. 6d. 
: Dutav & Co.; W. Attan ; Simpxix & Co. 












OFORTES 
R, BEALE, & 
Regent Street. 
















SECOND-HAND.— 
Co. have a stock of various descrip- 





ARNUM'S THIRD AND LAST ADDRESS 
on “ MONEY -MAKING AND HUMBUG.” at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, FRIDAY, JANUARY 14. 
i te A ry great Success of h‘s two previous Entertainments, 
ARNUM will, in compliance with public request, 
k EPEAT * His "ADDRESS, with Anecdotes, Experiences, and 
Pictorial Illustrations. 
Open at 7, commence at 8. Carriages for a quarter to 10. Stalls, 3s.; 
Balcony, 2s.; Body of the Hall and Gallery, ls. 
Tickets fi Chappell’ s, Mitchell’s, Cramer & Beale’s, Jullien’s, 
Keith’s, 48, Cheapside, and at the Hall. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will lecture on the Watch, 
what to make and how to make it :— 


Jan. 4, Hackney. Jan. 25, Ipswich. 
» 5, Carshalton. » 27, Bristol. 
» 1, Windsor. Feb. 1; Slough. 
” 12) Woburn. » 8, Ball’s Pond. 
» 17, Horsham. » 15, Wolverton. 
» 18, Dorking. pe 17, Agar Town. 


yy 24, Stowmarket. 

The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great xeiehy of Models and 
Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and Watches 

Syllabuses can be had at the Watch eantenhe , 65, Cheapside. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—POULTRY SHOW.— 
THE GREAT WINTER SHOW OF POULTRY AND 
PIGEONS will take place on SATURDAY, MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
and WEDNESDAY, the 8th, 10th, llth, and 12th JANUARY, 1859, in 
the North Wing, adjoining the Tropical Department. 
Sop me ae all the attractions of the Palace : Saturday, 
Half- ildren under 12, One Shilling; other days, One 
Shilling ; 3 Children, Sixpence. 
The Laughable Shadows in the Central Transept causing much 
—- they will be continued, and the Palace, including the 
Al bra Court, ‘will be lighted at dusk during the Poultry Show. 





8ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD 

begs to announce that she will givea MATINEE MUSICALE. 

RETENO oo oan a Provincial Tour), on SATURD. AY 
FT 15th, 1859, the programme exclusively 

7 from the works of the Classical Masters. ‘To commence at half- past 
wo 0” . 


ProcRamMe. 
TRIO TW FP (Op. G0) ...cccccccccccccccccgccccces Dussek. 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 

GRAND SOLO SONATA in C (Op. 53) ...... Breruoven. 
Pianoforte (dedicated to Count Waldstein). 
SONATA IN E FLAT (Op. 48) ........-ceseeeeee Weser. 
Pianoforte and Clarionet. 

SUITE ANGLAISE, F .............e eee e eee J. 8. Bacu. 
Pianoforte. 

QUARTETT IN C MINOR (No.1) ....... MENDELSSOHN. 


Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. 


ExecuTants. , 
.. MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 






PIANOFORTE... 
VIOLIN .......cccccccccccess HERR, RIES. 
VIOLA .......... -MR. DOYLE. 
VIOLONCELLO ............ SIGNOR PIATTI. 
CLARIONET..............4+ MR. LAZARUS. 


Sofa Stalls, near the Pianoforte, 10s. 6d. Or one Sofa for five 
Persons, ds. Balcony Stalls (front row), 7s. Reserved Seats 
(Area), 68. Balcony (except front row), 2s. 6d. 

Tickets may be obtained ~ Miss Goppanp’s Residence, 47, 
Well beck Street; at the Hall, 28, sy agper Keiru, Prowse, & 
eed s, 48, Cheapside ; Cramer & Co.’s, an 

Street; OLuivier’s, Old Bond Street; Leaver & Cocks’s, and 
Cuarrett’s, 50, New Bond Street, where a plan of the room may be 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
Me RAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 


MONDAY........ Poveseccecveesccccedcosssecceccseseoeoes HAMLET. 
TUESDAY ........0.eseeecseveee THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY .. THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
THURSDAY....... Prrerrererrrerrrrererererre reer rie MACBETH 
FPRIDAY........... Cedecegeccece MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





HOM’S ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM for 1850 is now 
on 8s. 6d., or bound with the Dublin Post-Office Direc- 


All the materials of which this pubtiention is conmy are 
collected from the most authentic sources ex for work, 
Brntain,treland, andthe Colo (and. cil Service a Miitia Diner: 

avy, an 
with Alphabetical Lists of Officers, incl nding those hat 


tory, 
.—Peerage, Cs 
Kisstical Directory : the Clergy ofthe La Roman 
Catholic Church, the Bodies, &c., revised b 
Ecclesiastical Authorities —Law, Trani Postal 
to the Ideutonaney ond f a.—The Statistics of 
Great Britain and-Ireland de ae.” aca ” 


Sales by Auction. 


Sixteen Days’ Sale of the celebrated and well-known Collection 
of Antiquities, formed by that distinguished Connoisseur 
of Art, B. Hertz, now the Property of Joseph Mayer, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, have been favoured with janrectaee 
from that eminent Amateur and Patron of Art, JOSEPH MAY in 
Esq., of Liverpool, to announce that they will SELL by Y UBLI 
AU Cr ION, at their House, Wellington Street, Strand, on MON DAY, 
FEBRUARY 7 , and fifteen’ following days, 


The Entire and very Important Collection of 
ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, 
ETRUSCAN, ROMAN, INDIAN, PERUVIAN 
AND MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Formed by that distinguished Connoisseur, 

B. HERTZ, 

Corresponding Member of the Archwological Institute at Rome 


In having the honour of calling the attention of the Antiquarian 
World to the Sale of this Magnificent and Unique Collection, 
Messrs, Soruzny & WiLkinson unhesitatingly affirm that it is one 
by far the most important and most select that has ever been sub- 
mitted to public competition. 


Detailed Catalogues, aga ing upwards of 200 pages, are now 
ready, and may be had on receipt of 36 stamps. 








5000 Volumes of Novels, Modern Books, &c. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms (the corner of Fleet Street and Chance! 
Lane), on — and THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 and 13, 
at hi f-past 12 12 

5000 VOLUMES OF MODERN NOVELS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, VOYAGES anp TRAVELS, &c., 


all the ular writers of the day, being surplus copies from th 
West- end clrculsting libraries. . Als, a tn 


THE STOCK OF A BOOKSELLER FROM 
WATERFORD, 

Qomastaing a quantity of juvenile books, children’s gift-books, 

i To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Books in Quires, Stationery, ec. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his new Rooms (the Corner of Fleet-street and Chancery - 
lame),on FRIDAY, JANUARY J, at half-past 12, 


A STOCK OF BOOKS IN QUIRES AND 
BOARDS, 
Com 118 Costello's V: f the M 
J emule Conspiracy, Dost vo, a0 Millers (1) Poems, small Brot 
635 My Annual gif book for boys PR: airls, cuts; 10 
Carlyle Thon.) elections m the Writings of, by Ballantyne, 
tory of Suicides. feap.; 100 Lever’s te}. 
+ wrsunee of Ghansare, 3 vols 3 vo 8. a 83 ey prelates * French 
Say feap. ; 200 MeCullaghs indore es Histo: Free 
; 60 Marriotti ms Healy, 2 vols. 


John’ 's Turks in : 12 The Louvre, D3 ditto pst 8vo. ; 
160 Travels of an Farah ide ethan, shy: Aitto 0°; b4 Thom pson’s 
Passions of Animals, yoot Ore _ Vacation in Brittany, 
post 8v0. 380 Wilkins’s Slave ‘honoee ;, 500 Zchokke’s Auto- 
i nder the . feap. 500 Dawbeen; 8 
erdinand, post 8vo.; 364 refer, post Sv 
84 plates, 8vo.; 420 Sige Notes on Hosea, 8vo. 
a a. ong <8 for boys, — series ; 200 ‘Whiston’s 
Jom ip. Svo. &e. ¥ Es smal] stock of useful 
tationesy, inibies aaa a Preyer books, bc 
To be viewed, and Gam had. 





The Engraved Steel ¥- tn ae Plates to ‘‘ Sharpe's 


R. HODGSON - SELL by AUCTION, at 
w Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Ch 
Lane, DURING THE ‘HE MONTH OF JANUARY, in One Lot, 


THE ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPER PLATES 
TO SHARPE’S EDITION OF THE 
“ENGLISH CLASSICS.” 


Being a Choice Selection of Illustrations, after Drawings 
‘Wreratt, R.A, Stormanp, RA.,and other Bminent Artists, to the 
Works of Bacon, Brarrtiz, Burns, poten, Cowrrr, Corti, Pat- 
coner, GotpsmiTH, Gray, Jonnson, Mason, Mitton, Pors, Sturm, 

‘Homson, YouNG, other Standard Authors. 

The ition Paine: epee a iy called to the 
Sale of this Collection of Engraved sey suitable 
Tilustrations for any Editions of oa above Popular ork: 


Proofs of the Plates may now be seen. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
aoc eA TEE a ty ah LATIN, AND MODERN LAN- 


tthe N inden, retering o'er port net G ithe rors th Author 











rl BEALE, & Cos New Patent HARM INIUMS, and 
ae » Regent Street. 4 


warranted.—201 





Lonoman & ye London ; A. & C. Biacx, Edinburgh ; 
Lex. Tuom & So ms, Dublin. 


a Joun F, Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, add hae mothe 
We 


A AAT 
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airs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, FOR 


JANUARY, Price 1s., contains :— 


THE QUESTION OF 1859. 

SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
CASH AND CREDIT. 

LINNZEUS. 

ALEPPINE BARGAINS. 

MARION. 

THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 

LITERARY REGISTER. 

POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


London: Partriner & Co. 





Just published, price 6s. the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XV. 


CONTENTS : 

I. CRABBE. 

Il. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CATHERINE II. 
Ill. THE RESULTS OF SHORT IMPRISONMENTS. 
IV. VIRGIL AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. 

V. COUNT MIOT DE MELITO AND THE FRENCH REYO- 

LUTION. 
FALSE MORALITY OF LADY NOVELISTS. 
THE RELIGION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
VIII. LONGFELLOW. 

IX. MANSEL’S LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


VI. 
vil 


A 





On Feb. Ist, price 4s. each, Parts 1 and 2 of 


HE BENCH AND THE BAR: a Series of 


- Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. Accompanied 
by brief biographical notices. 


Part I. 
LORD JUSTICE THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. L. KNIGHT BRUCE. 
The photograph taken specially for this work by Joun Watkins. 
Part II. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR THE HON. SIR WILLIAM PAGE WOOD. 
The Photograph taken specially for this work by Joun Warxins. 


Several Portraits in Preparation. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. 32 pp., price 3d., No. I. of 


HE WHAT-NOT; or, Lady’s Handy-Book 


and Monthly Magazine of Literature, Fashion, Needlework, 


Domestic Economy, &c. Edited by a iaty of great lite: repute. 
And in addition to Original Tales, Poetry, nigmes Acting es, 
Household Receipts, contains the Fashions, and beautiful designs in 


Needlework. 


Published by Prrer, Strruenson, & Spence, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by Mrs. Wricockson, 44, 


Sol Goodge Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, who will forward one copy, free by post, for four stamps, or 
one copy for twelve months for 3s. 6d. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 
ANNUAL 


For 1859. 
Tilustrated with Eighteen peri Photographic Pictures, in- 
cluding Portraits of W. H. Russell (the Times Special Tre 


spondent), Miss Jewsbury, Dean Trench, Madame Ristori, Samuel 
Lover ; Statucttes of Miss Nightingale, Daniel Webster, &c.; Views 
of the Scene of Gray’s Elegy, Stoke Pogis, Windsor Castle, &e, &e. 


Witt Lay, 13, King William Street, Strand. 





LAY'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


AND READY RECKONER 
For 1859. 


CONTAINING, AMONG OTHER MATTERS, 

A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF HELIO- 
GRAPHY. 

THE ANNALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 1858, INCLUDING AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE NEW DISCOVERIES OF THE YEAR. 

MEETINGS OF THE VARIOUS PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, FOR- 
MULE, &e, 

RULES FOR ASCERTAINING THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE DISTANCE, SIZE OF OBJECT AND IMAGE, AND 
FOCI OF LENSES. 

TABLES OF CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, SPECIFIC GRAVITIES, TEMPERATURE OF 


FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES COMPARED, 
SOLUBILITY OF CHEMICALS, &c., fc. 


Wiiuam Lay, 13, King William Strect, Strand, 
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Now ready, price 3s., the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


REVUE DES DEUX-MONDES. 


CONTENTS. 


le, DES CONTROVERSES RELIGIEUSES EN AN- 
GLETERRE —F, NEWMAN, J. MARTINEAU, 
W. GREG, L’ALLIANCE EVANGELIQUE. Par 
CHARLES DE REMUSAT. 

2, SOUVENIRS DE LA COUR DE DRESDE— 







VAGE, LES DERNIERES DECOUVERTES 
Par ALFRED JACOBS. 
°, MARGUERITE DE TANLAY. 
ACHARD. 
6°. DE LA MONARCHIE REPRESENTATIVE gy 
MADEMOISELLE DE HALTINGEN. Par MA- ITALIE—LE ROI CHARLES-ALBERT ET 17 
DAME DORA D’ISTRIA. COMTE CESAR BALBO. Par ALBERT BLANC. 
3°, BYRON, SHELLEY ET LA LITTERATURE AN-| 7. DE L’HISTOIRE SCIENTIFIQUE AU xix, 
GLAISE, D’APRES LES SOUVENIRS DES SIECLE—M. BIOT. Par A. LAUGEL. 
DERNIERS JOURS, DE E. J. TRELAWNY-| 8°. POESIES—MARITIMA. Par J. AUTRAN. 
Par EDMOND DE GUERLE. 9°, REVUE MUSICALE. Par M. P. SCUDO. 
4, LES EUROPEENS DANS L’OCEANIE—L’AUS- | 10°, CHRONIQUE DE LA QUINZAINE, HISTOIRE 
TRALIE COLONISEE ET L’AUSTRALIE SAU- POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE. 






a 





Par AMEDSp 













i 










The beginning of a New Year is a most favourable opportunity of commencing a Subscription to this renownej 
Review, which is published in Paris on the Ist and 15th of every month. 









Subscription for & Year .............ccccsssccsessssssssseneees 0 
Ditto for Six Months 0 
Ra TERRI noes vasa cnnchessccecnsconseuesesroaventhuncs 0 






N.B. Annual Subscribers only are entitled to receive gratis the ““ ANNUAIRE DES DEUX-MONDES,” op 
thick vol. 8vo, with portraits. Price to non-subscribers, 12s. 






Barrués & LowEt, London Agents to the ‘‘ Revue des Deux-Mondes,” and Foreign Booksellers, 
14, Great Marlborough Street, W. 












This day is published, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH ITP 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


Author of ‘‘ My Novel,” &c, 


Originally published in “‘ Blackwoods Magazine.” 

















Four Volumes, Post 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 





Witi1AM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 












This day, in post 8vo. price 10s. cloth gilt. 


THE FOSTER BROTHERS; 


BEING THE HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF TWO YOUNG ons 


** As fresh as the morning.” —Daily News, 
“* Full of life, and fun, and vigour. * * 
their kind.” —Ezaminer. 






* These sketches of school and college life are among the happies}o 


Artuur Haut, Vintur, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 











In 2]vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


CHARMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION, 
By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


* His style isas vivid as though he had never opened a Greek Lexicon. Charmione is almost worthy—and ever 
the ‘ almost’ is very high praise—to take the place as a popular picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘ Last Day: 
of Pompeii’ has long taken with respect to Rome. Mr. LeatHamhas succumbed much more to the popular taste than 
to his own necessities, in giving his work the externals of a novel. _ It is a dramatised history. . . It is no small merit 
that with so much power of picture-drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is. never obtruded.””—Saturday 
Review. 

“Tt isa union of genius, antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is a spirited, and beautiful repre- 
sentation of Athenian society and Fc pes from the death of Pericles to the expulsion of Thirty Tyrants. . . . 
Almost any part of the work would be worthy of extract.””—Globe. 

“© Charmione’ is the best example of the purely classical novel that we know of,""—Eeonomist, 

* There is evidence throughout of considerable power.’’— tor, 

“ *Charmione’ may be read by men ofthe world who have lost a little of their College Greek, with infinite ad’ 
tage.” —Eapress. 

«We may congratulate Mr, Leatham on having produced a readable and interesting story, with a very creditablé 
amount of erence to classical proprieties.”’—Preas. | 

“It is beautiful, eloquent, and—as far as our knowledge and legitimate inference to history as it is to 
- - . Asan intell treat, the lovers of Old Greece will find ‘Charmione’ w to be ranked with ‘Pericles 
and Aspasia.’ ’’— Statesman. { 


** A clever specimen of the classical novel.” —National Review, \ 






























London : Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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Now Ready. 


HE LONDON REVIEW, 
T No. XXII. JANUARY, 1859. Price 6s. 


J. EARLY CHRISTIAN MONACHISM. 
II. SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
III. MEMOIRS OF ST. SIMON. 
IV. COMPARATIVE LITERARY RANK OF NATIONS. 
Y. THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 
" ARITHMETIC, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Vil. LITERARY SCEPTICISM.—THORNDALE, BY W. SMITH, 
“Vill. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
IX. CHRISTIANITY IN ETHICS. 
X. FIJI. 
XI. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: AtexanpEr Hertn, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


—~— 


INDIA; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By the 
Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., late Chaplain on the Madras 
Establishment. ‘With a Map. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


JAPAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the 
Maxsative of aa the American Beeeeties to Japan, in the years 
1852-3-4. ravings. 3s. clot 


THE eorwenre MISSION. Sketches from 

Real Life. By the Author of “ The ha my of Life.” Feap 8vo. 

With fine Engravings. 3s. cloth boards; 3s. 6d. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 


PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER. 
C.Brightwell. Royal 18mo. Numerous fine Engravings. 
cloth boards; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, the 
Rey. CHARLES CHURCH, M.A., of the Madras Establishment 
of the East India Company. by the’ Rev. JAMES HOUGH,A.M., 
Chaplain on the same Establisment. Feap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- 
DEN OF PARAMATTA. ey peas | the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
M.A. With Portrait. Royal 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


REPENTANCE, FALSE AND TRUE. 
Sermons. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury. 
1s. cloth boards. 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST, THE TRUE 
Vv. In Letters to the Rev. John Ange 
= iy the ey W PATON, D. D. of New York. Royal 
itmo. ” gd. loth boards. 


HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PRO- 
TESTANTS. With a Royal 18mo. 2s. cloth boards; 
2. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Tur Retieious Tract Socrery, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 


By 


2s. 6d. 


Four 
1Smo. 





Second Edition, just published, price 1s. 6d. 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
By E. EPPS. 


Prpsr, StzrnEnson, & Spence, 23, Paternoster Row, London. 





EOCKES PHILOSOPHY asserted and recon- 
ciled to itself in works Introductory, Theoretical, Practical, Kec. 
By B. H. SMART, viz.: 


1. A LETTER TO DR. WHATELY on the 

effect ¢ of Logic,’ has had in re- 
bp of Haan Metaphysical Philosophy (1852). 

Stitched, ls. 


2. AN INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR ON 
ITS TRUE BASIS WITH RELATION TO LOGIC AND RHE- 
TORIC (1858). Boards, ls. 


1. BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SCHOOL OF 
METAPHYSICS: Outline of Sematology (1831); Sequel (1837) ; 
Appendix (1839). In one Vol. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


2. THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE ; 
having in view t > and exelusive Fstablish- 


an Essay 
he Re Correction, 
ment of Locke's Philosophy Ny CiS3oy Feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SMARTS COURSE OF ENGLISH, CON- 
FORMING TO THE TRUE RELATION BETWEEN LANGUAGE 
—- a Cees. Im five correspondent but distinct volumes. 

aa ahaa Separately. 

1 ACCIDERCE OF GRAMMAR, MANUAL OF 
EXERCISES, AND K 


2. PRUMOELES ( OF ) amaeatan. 4s. 


inte MANUAL OF RHETORIC AND OF LOGIC. 


4. PRACTICE OF ELOCUTION, Wits AN OUT- 
LINE COURSE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 5s. 


5. HISTORICO-SHAKSPERIAN READINGS. 6s. 


THE METAPHYSICIANS: being a Memoir 
of Franz cE Brushmaker, Besen himself; and of Harold 
wie y Francis Drake, 
Ee SS and Revelat ions relating to Speculative 

_«.3 5 and Social Progress (1857). Post $vo. cloth, 8s. 


London: Loney, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


—~p— 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 


GRAPHY, Peggy Mave Actual and Comparative Extent of all 
the Countries in the World; with their present Political Divi- 
sions. 25 Maps, including a Map of Palestine, and en ed 
Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-beund, 12s. 6d. 


It. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating 
in a Series of Original Designs, the FE. aaiechers Factsof Soctoey > 
Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. 20 Maps, in- 
cluding Coloured eo al Maps of Europe, and of the British 
Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6¢. 

IIt. 
A New and Revised Edition. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising 
in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans ofall pr important Countries 
and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; accompanied by 
=. Yeepounting Index of Places, by T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6¢ 


ASTRONOMY. Bilited by J. R. HIND. 


Esq., F.R.A.S.,&c. With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to 
each Plate, bpm ge et recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps. Half-bound, | 


v. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 
USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 20 Maps, including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine. Haif-bound, 5s. 


By the same Author. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 


PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged Edition. 35 large Plates 
and 7 smaller do., printed in Colours, with a copious Index. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, 131. 128. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from 


the Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and 


Families. 


25 Maps, Imperial Quarto, half-buund morocco, 
21. 12s. 6d. 


Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


HE FINE ARTS IN ITALY IN THEIR 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT. By ATH. COQUEREL, Junior. 

Translated from the French by Epwaxp and Emity Hiearinson. 
London: E 


. T. WurtrieLp, 178, Strand. 





This day, price 2s. 6d. 
-EAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR CHRIS- 


TIAN HOUSEHOLDS. By D.0O.H., with Preface by the 
Rey. Canon CHAMPNEYS, Rector of Whitee hapel. 


THE WAY HOME; OR, THE GOSPEL AND 
THE PARABLE. An Earthly Story with a Heavenly Meaning. 
By we Rey. CHARLES BULLOCK, Curate of Luton, Beds. 

3. 6d. 


LOVING COUNSELS 
Sermons preached by Rev 


being Recollections of 
E 

Hastings. 
4s. 6d. 


oe. 3. We S, M.A., St. Ma 
By a Member of the Congregation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


FAITH’S TRIALS: OR, ABRAHAM’S EX- 
AMPLE PRACTICALLY APPLIED. By the late Rey. D. F. 
JARMAN, Minister of Bedford E Episcopal Chapel, Bloomsbury. 
3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, ls 

LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES. 


TICS. By GRANDFATHER GRAY. Feap. vo. cloth, 4s. 
This Volume abounds with suggestions for the moral guid 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNPROTECTED 
FEMALES IN NORWAY.” 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


ICILY, CALABRIA, AND THE TOP OF 
MOUNT ETNA. B the a of “The Unprotected 
Females.” With Coloured 
ConrTENts : Fe igh Hes me Sicit —Modern Girgenti and 
Sulphur Mines—Catania—Life on Etna—. mt of Mount Etna— 
sy racuse—Messina—Calabria—Reggio—Paolo—Naples and Portici, 
c., &e. 


London : Routteper, Warnes, & Rovrteper, Farringdon Street. 





THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


(THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN 
OF GENIUS. 


Also, just published, 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS 
AUTHORS. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
3 Vols. Price 13s. 6d. 


All the Volumes of this New Edition of the Elder Disraeli’s works 
are edited, with notes, by his son, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli 
(Ch ior of the Exchequer). 

London: Rovrieper, Warnes, & Rovrieper, Farringdon Street. 


OF 








PRESCOTT’S WORKS, NEW VOLUME. 


rue THIRD VOLUME OF PHILIP THE 
SECOND, by W. H. PRESCOTT, is now ready. 


The Library Edition, 8vo 
The Cabinet Edition, post 8yo. 
The Cheap ot 2s. boards, or cloth 
he Publish that they have purchased from 
Mr Bent ey all nie st. in the valuable property of Prescott’s 
Works, and that all the volumes of the Library, Cabinet, and Cheap 
Editions, may now be obtained. 


_ a 
- «pric 
xice m. 6d. 





London: Rovrieper, Waanes, & Rovriepar, Farringdon Street. 





‘NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 
In one vol., price 5s. cloth gilt. 
oj APAN AND HER PEOPLE. By ANDREW 
STEINMETZ. With many Illustrations. 


Ganerat Conrents:—Histor "Domestic of the Population—Police 
Army—-Palaces—Social and Domestic Life—A Journey by Land 
and Water from Nagasaki to Jeddo—Incidents of Travel in Japan— 
Religion—Language, Titersture. &e. 


“This' Volume contains most complies information respecting 
Japan and her People, and in its variety and copiousness exhausts 
almost every subject that can stimulate our curiosity. 


London: Rourieper, Warnes, & Routieves, Farringdon Street. 





BEY CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, ETC. 


Just Published, Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, 2s.¢d., 
free ; 3s. 8d. cloth. 


. r y 
HE TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE OF 
ASPLEY GUISE (Woburn), in Reference A their o Rice, 
Influence in the above Diseases, as compared wit h PAU, 
MaDe UNDERCLIFFE, TORQUAY, &. By JA AMER 
WILLIAMS, M.D., &e. Wit , and Remarks on the Hygienic 
Treatment of Disease, the Geology and Botany of the locality, &. 


London: Tuomas Ricuanps, 37,Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Just published, Volumes I. and II., price 10s. 6d. each, 
bound in cloth. 


A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 
By J. T. GILBERT, M.R.L.A. 


London: Joun Russgut Samira, 36, Soho Square. 
Dublin: McGuasnan & G11, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 





ZENEID OF VIRGIL. 
12mo. roan, 7s. 6d. 
NTHON’S (C.) HNEID OF VIRGIL, ith 
JARVIS 5 
Edited, 


pits 


tory a Metrical 
Geographical, and Mythological Index 
with considerable’ alterations, and a nae to the of 
Schools and Colleges, by the REV. Ww. TROLLOPE, M.A 


London: Wir11aM Troe and Co., 85, Queen Street, Chenpaide, E.Cc. 





and 
encoura ent of Servants; is specially adapted for a Present to 
Young Females about to leave Sc ‘bool and Home for Service; and 
will be found an interesting addition to Domestic Librari: 


LANDMARKS OF FAITH: Cl = pen intended 
for the Oman of the Doubting, the Fearful, and the Bereaved. 
By Rev. W. LEWIS, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon. 
Small 8vo. ds. Sed. cloth. 
“ Pious, thoughtful, and sound.’’—Clerical Journal. 


“ Singularly original.’ —Grardian. 


LIFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 


OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
$vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Contests:—I. Girolam> Savonarola. II. Olympia Morata. 
é IV. Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of 
“ A graphic description of the Italy of those days.”—Critic. 
“Few will begin = volume without eagerly reading to the end.” 
—Chureh of Bing. Ma ee 
London : ia Macrytosa, & Huw, 
24, Paternoster Row, and 23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








‘BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 
HE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL 
REVEALED, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND COURSE 
: to which are added two brief Dissertations. I. Of 


yj Il, Of the Nature of Virtue, abo Index by 
JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham 


** BUTLER’S FIFTEEN SERMONS, 
cloth, 2s. 


London: Witt Taco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


12mo. 





TOOKE’S PURLEY, 
8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY, By JOHN 
HORNE TOOKE. With numerous Additions from the Copy 
~ the Author ‘Sor Repabticstion: to to which i aan a aa 
tional Notes by Ricuarp Tarion, F.S.A., F. . 8. 


London: Wittiax Tage & Co., 95, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 
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NEW WORK ON 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


Roadsand Convenience of Access. 

Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 
present and prospective. 

Former Uses of the place. 

Relative Elevation of the District. 

Character of the Soil. 

Form or Outline of the Land. 

Aspect and Climate. 

Existing Shelter and Furniture. 

Views to be obtained from it. 


eS ee 


This day is published, in post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 
(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 
By EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
‘‘The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity : every 
sort of Sham. 

In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Geometrical 

Undue Plainness. [Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 


CONTENTS. 


of attaining 

Expression and Tore. 

Style and Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


Il. GENERAL OBJECTS. 


Originality and Freshness: Modes | Mounds and Banks. 
them 


Trees suited to Lrg mre styles 
of buildings and pl aces. 

Masses of particular plants for 
effect as to form and colour. 

Shadows from Trees. 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, 
Trellises, Verandahs, and other 
supports for Climbing plants. 

Flower-beds to be filled with 
low potted Evergreens in the 


winter. 
Substitutes for Grass beneath 
Trees. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Aviaries; Apiaries ; Grottoes, 
Lodges and Entrances. 
Sea-side Gardens. 
Town or Suburban Gardens. 
Villages and Village Gardens. 
Compact Combination of Parts 

in a Place. 

ssiihiensn 


PART IV. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 


Drainage. 

Levelling Hedge-rows. 

Formation of Roads and Walks, 

Ground-work. 

Preparation of Ground for Plant- 
ing and Grass. 

Dealing with the Picturesque. 

Planting for immediate effect 

Time and Manner of Planting. 

Choice of Plants and mode of 
obtaining them. 

Supporting and Staking newly 
planted Trees. 

Sowing down Grass Seeds. 





I. E 7. 1 
Site and Aspect for a House. PART Il Shelter.” Hotes a, 
Back and front Approaches to it. WHAT TO ATTAIN. Approaches to a House. Eagin vay Walks and Flower- 
+e I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. Treatment of Walks. beds. 
Fences. 
PART Il. Sa Outlines of Beds and Masses. | IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
WH ID. Sky outline of Plantations. . 
AT TO AVO Convenience. Flowers chiefly to be in deiachea | Park, Field, or Paddock, 
Attempting too much Compactness. beds and masses. ower-garden. 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects | Snugness and Seclusion. Flower-borders. Rock or Fern Garden. 
near the House. — , Unity and Congruity. Specimen plants. Rose Garden. 
Much pleating immediately | Connexion. Undergrowth. Pinetum. 
around a House. ; Symmetry. Evergreens. Winter Garden. 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. ‘Architectural gardening, Bowling Green, 
of Plantation. Apparent Extent. Water. 
Confining a Place too much. Richness and Polish. Ill. PARTICULAR OBJECTS. Arbours. 
Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- 1 2 ; Statuary. 4 
Cutting down many 4" oe Trees, | Variety. (buildings. | Influenceoflittlethingson Design | Green-housesandConservatories. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. Contrast. and Execution. Kitchen Garden. 


PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

P._5. -eepneeied Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshi 

R. and T. ¢ G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 

Charles Lo gman, E Shendish 
arles Lon, endish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, ‘tacts [pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, near 
Keswick. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 

John Johnson, E ., Runcorn, Cheshire. 


T. 8S. Hoare, E ingston, Surrey. 
Joseph Stubs, sq. - k Place, ‘rod- 
sham, Cheshire. 


T. S. Bazley, Bad Agden Hall, near 
Hoory To almin, Esq., Childwickb 
'o' Sq.» wi jury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 


PLANS OF ae. PARKS OR 
Charles Longman, so ea 


Edward Astley, Esq., 
William Oxley, Esq., . 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill, near 
Maidenhead 


Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, 4 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 
John Rc mig Esq., Leighton Hall, near 


Pg Cy Esq., Daylesford 
a House, Worcestershire. 


Henry 1cocune, Esq., Cressbrook, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 
Owen Jone, Bes Esq., Stanacres, near 
Joma yon Bogie, bear Leighton 
Beary soup lesoomneh wd, a. Daye 


ear. 








LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 
William Oxley, Esq., Mossley Hill, Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. 
Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 
Liverpool. (head. 
Octagonal Flower garden, near Maiden- 
Samuel Job, ae Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpoo 
Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell, 
near Shrewsbu 
Joshua Fielden, "hes. . Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. [ Warrington. 
James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 
William Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 
Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 
Ditto for Tudor ditto 
Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 
Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
T. S. Bazley, Esq., "Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
William Oxley, Esq., inderscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwi: ich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq. Norley Hall. 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashi ire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 

Charles Longman, E , Shendish, 
William Oxley, Esq., inderscar. 








LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, 8a. Frodsham. 

William Oxley, Esq. -» Underscar. 


PLANS. 
An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 
An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 
Mode of of concealing offices. 
Curves in walks, andaccompanying plant- 
Masses of shrubs and specimens. [ing. 
Groups of Shrubs. 
Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, so as to secure vistas. 
Terminations to straight walks. 
Flower-beds in rows. 
Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 
Entering a place from a high road. 
Carriage-sweeps. 
— of branches from a curved 


Front outline of plants in a plantation. 
Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 
Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 
Outline of a plantation on a mound. 





Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 
Flower-’ beds ir in groups, for a lawn. 
Portion of a Pi , to show grouping. 
Circular bowling-green. 
Rustic Summer-houses. 
Entrances and Lodges. 
Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 
Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 
SKETCHES. 
—_ of plantation, and how to improve 
them. 
Effect of nearness in in the use 


of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Irregular vista view of a, Cc. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
= through a stone Gothic arch. 
i) und to a flattish country. 
"Ditto to a more undulating tract. 





ee of Borders for Fruit 
Trees in Kitchen Garden. 
= suited for particular locali- 


order i in which the different ope- 
rations should be performed. 





Foreground to a mountainous scene. 
Ditto __ to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regard 
to their rp outlines. 

Clusters of ting on swells er slopes, 

Picturesque quae of rocks, & 

General picturesqueness in oaend and 

Wooden rustic fences. [scenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. 

Sky outline of oe! in plantations. 


Plantations — over the summit 
and down the face of a hill. 


Mode of forming terrace-walls. 

Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls. 

= that blend with Grecian architec- 

jure, 

Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 

cgenngy Fm 
ustic Bridges. 

Rustic Summer-houses. 

Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site for # 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk, 
General modes of sha ping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations. 
ao bank, descending from the house 
Pp 
Terraces ascending from the house plat- 


form 
= of sloping land along front of 


ws of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

Sunk fences of various kinds. 
Raised ground around specimens and in 
A Rectory garden. (plantations. 
Messrs. t's garden at Chester. 
Forming and undulating mounds. 
sp pam gy | on the estate of Charles 

ngman, 
Banks of lakes and pitching. 
Sea-side garden. 
Tile and rubble drains. 
Foe be oO a 
for water in walks. 

Walks et ep ke 
Fruit-tree border cauinat wall, 


groups by the margins of lakes.. 
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BRITTANY IN THE STEREOSCOPE. 


ee 


Preparing for publication (weather permitting) in April or May, illustrated with Ninety Pictures for the Stereoscope, 


NARRATIVE 
A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 


By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.S.A. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
Notes of a Photographic Expedit'on, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 








FROM THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


“Now, my reader—if I am so fortunaie as to obtain one—has to make up his mind to be my fellow-traveller for five weeks. He will be called upon to sympathise with 
me in prosperity and adversity, in shine and shower, in picturesque scenes and in tame, in bad inns and in good. He must watch with me the joyous peasants of Finisterre 
gathering in the harvest, among rows of er spe loaded with rosy fruit, or beating out the grain in the homestead with measured stroke, or dressed in all the splendour of their 
traditional costume, threading the mazes of the ronde as their forefathers did in the days of Chaucer and Froissart. He must traverse with me the savage plains of Morbihan, 
bristling with the monumental granite of the Druids, and rough with the entrenchments where Ceesar’s legionaries itched their tents. We must pace together the dim 
mysterious cloisters of the medieval cathedral, and climb the urple mountain, and penetrate the hollow bridle-road, and linger beside the brown rocky stream, the sculptured 
well, the wayside cross, the grotesque Calvary, and the ruined donjon, which a Du Guesclin held against a Chandos or a Chandos against a Du Guesclin. We must rest together 
on the farmer’s settle, and the bench of the village inn, while the tailor plays the binion, or the white-ca) ped peasant-girl sings the plaintive séne of her country, or relates the 
Celtic fairy-tale or the medieval legend. We must mingle our regrets when our only fare is a gigot which has helped to carry the patriarch of that flock of white-eyebrowed goats 
which we passed in the morning, across the rocky hills of Finisterre, and rejoice together when a talented chef exhausts all the resources of his art to serve us with a refreshing 
potage, a delicate fricandeau @ Voseille, or a savoury canard aux olives.” 





FROM THE NOTES. 


** By the time we reached Lanleff, the quality of light essential to the process of photography was fast declining, and we found the ruins we had come in search of ina 
hollow surrounded with trees and hedges. There was no inn in the place, and we were on the point of accepting the offer of a couple of lits-clos beside a blazing hearth, which a 
peasant-girl assured our driver we were welcome to, in a flow of Brezonec of which the meaning was sufficiently intelligible by her gestures and kindly expressions, when I 
thought of knocking at the garden-door of the parsonage. Little dreaming that Mr. Jephson had been here only two hours before, we were surprised at the ready invitation to 
enter which awaited us. Though it was scarcely six o’clock, M. l’Abbé had gone to bed, in order to start at midnight for the fétes at St. Brieuc ; but with the utmost readiness 
and kindness he dressed himself and came down, and did not retire until he had shown us to two comfortable bedrooms, prepared a supper of three or four courses, with wine 
and ‘croc,’ and sat up with us till nearly nine o’clock, chatting about our pursuits, and asking me a multitude of questions concerning his estrian visitor, who had so kindly 
invited him to his house, ‘dans le Canton de Essex.’ The following morning, in the midst of a shower of drizzling rain, and by dint of raising a platform of two planks from an 
empty barrel across a ditch, the stereograph No. 11 was taken, and we journeyed on by way of Paimpol and Lézardrieux to Tréguier in torrents of rain, mightily congratulating 
ourselves on the successful pursuit of photography under difficulties. The circular arches and rounded form of the church are well seen in the centre of the picture, and at the 
extreme left may be noticed the slanting, dilapidated roof of the chancel. Our object in getting a position for the camera so much to the left of the cartway, across which 
there is a gate in the foreground, was to bring into view the interesting feature of an outer circular aisle, the crumbling end of which may be seen to the right of the two 


tree-stems.’ 


1. ST. MALO. 
1. Hétel de France, birthplace of Chateau- 
brian 


2. Inner Courtyard of Hotel de France. 
3. Grande Rue and Cathedral, from the 


Ram Ss. 
4, Tower Df the Gate of St. Vincent, from the 
Ramparts. 


2. GUINGAMP. 

6. Distant View of Town and Cathedral, from 
the Trieux. 

6. Overhanging Houses in the Grande Place. 

7. Hooded House in the Grande Place. 

8. Renaissance Fountain in the Grande Place, 
with Peasants. 

9. South-west corner of Cathedral. P 

10. Western Doorway of Cathedral, in richly 





3. LANLEFF. 
11. Ruins of Temple Church. 


4. TREGUIER. 


12. Apse and South Transeptof Cathedral. 
13. 8 , with perforated Spire of Cathedral in 
the distance. 


5. LANNION. 
14. Market-place on Market Day. < 
16. Sus House, with leaning Turrets, in 
16. Fruit Stall, asants. 
17. Fish- wives selling Conger Eels. 
18. Hospital of Ste. Anne, and Bridge on the 


Guer. 
19. Church of the Holy Trinity. 


6. TONQUEDEC. 
2. Ruins of the Castle of the Vicomtes de Ton- 
quedec. 








LIST OF STEREOGRAPHS. 


7. ST. POL DE LEON.” 


21. Tower of the Church of Notre Dame de 
Creisker. 
. Western Towers and Doorway of Cathedral. 


8. MORLAIX. 


. ba Pa including the Canal and Ship- 
ping. 


9. ST. THEGONNEC. 


. Renaissance Gateway to Church, with south 


Gable of Charnel House. 
. Charnel House. 


26. Calvary. 


10. LAMPAUL. 


. Gateway, Calvary, and Charnel House. 


. Details of South Porch of Church, with 
Peasants. 
ll. GUIMILIAU. 
. South Porch of Church. 
. South-east View of Calvary, and Church. 
. South west View of Calvary, and Sacristy. 


12. PLOUGASTEL. 
. Calvary, from the South-west. 
. South of the Calvary, in detail. 


. Ancient wayside 


13. CHATEAULIN. 


. Quay and Bridge on the Chateaulin river. 
. Chapel of St. Michael, looking across the 
ateaulin river. 


14. QUIMPER. 


41. yulet river. 
Gateway of the Chateau de la Forét. 


. Inner Court of the Chateau de la Forét. 





15. QUIMPERLE. 


. Quay on the river Ellé. 
. Town and Church of St. Michael, from Bridge 


on the Ellé. 


. Church of §te. Croix, with ancient Dovecot. 
. View on the Ellé, with ancient Dovecot. 
. Group of Fipisterre Peasants. 


\6. HENNEBON. 


. Quay and a oe on the Blavet, from the 
ridge. 


Suspension 


. Castle of the Dukes of Brittany. 
. Well, with ornamental iron-work. 
2. Peasant, with Cart drawn by Oxen. 


17. AURAY. 


. Quay and Bridge on the Auray river. 
. Entrance Gateway to the Precincts of the 


Chapel of Ste. Anne, from the inside. 
18. CARNAC. 


. Dolmen in a Farmyard at Erdeven. 

* eahion om the he ae t Mé 

. Menhirs, from the group at Ménec. 

. Near view of the Lavoe ‘enhir Toon in the 
recedin stereogra) \e 

, Bows of Menhirs at Menec. 

. Group of Menhirs at Kemaon. 

- Near view of the largest Menhir at Kemaon. 


19. SARZEAU. 


. Entrance Towers of the Castle of Sucinio. 


20. VANNES. 


. Gate of St. Vincent. 
. Tour du Connétable and Ramparts. 


21. BAUD. 


|. Town and Church, from the road to Rennes. 


22. NAPOLEONVILLE. 


. Ancient Castle of the Prince de Léon. 
. Curious hooded 
. North side of Church, with Crucifix. 


House in the Market-place. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The “ Narrative,” in a handsome Volume, with Frontispiece and Map by Arrowsmith (sold separately), 12s. 
The Ninety Stereographs, mounted on cards for use in any Stereoscope, in box, with lock and key, 51, 5s, 
The “ Narrative’’ and Box of Stereographs, to Subscribers whose Names are transmitted to the Publisher prior to the day of publication, 5/. 5s. 
*,* Specimens of the Stereographs may be seen at the Exhibition of the Photographic Society (No. 510 of the Catalogue), now open at the Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pail Malt 


47 The printing of the Stereogra nhs being a slow process, Copies, specially selected for Subscribers, will be delivered in the order in which the Names are received and 
appear in the Published List. 








9. Triumphal Arch erected to celebrate the 
Emperor's Visit. 


23. JOSSELIN. 


70. The principal Street on Market-day. 
71. Chateau of the Prince de Léon. 


2. Inner Court of the Chateau, with the Prince 

and Family in the Garden. 

. Ancient white marble Chimney-piece, in the 
Hall of the Chateau. 

. North Tower of the Chateau, with distant 
view of the river. 

24. PLOERMEL. 

. Le Grand Moulin, at the Lake called Etang- 
du-Due. 

. Dry rocky bed of the Waterfall. 


25. RENNES. 

. Cathedral and Bridge on the Vilaine river. 
. Convent and Quays on the Vilaine, with 

Lavatories. 

26. COMBOURG. 

. Castle of Chateaubriand. 
. Street and Halle, looking towards the Castle 

of Chateaubriand. 

27. DOL. 

. South Porch of Cathedral. 


28. DINAN. 
. Ancient Cloistered Houses. 
. Declivitous Street, with overhanging Houser 
. Castle of the Duchess Anne. 


. The Great Viaduct. 
, from the Ramparts, of 
Rance, with Quays and sur 


roun untry. 

. East Gable of the Abbey of Léhon. 

. West Door of the Abbey of Léhon. 

. Tomb of the Duchess Anne. 

’ os of Saint-Esprit, with distant View of 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


REV. MR. ELLIS'S THREE 
VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, during 1853-56. With 
Notices of the People, Natural History, &c. Tlustrations, 
8vo. 16s. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS 
ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. Woodcuts. 
8yo. 

iit, 

REV. MR. kKING’s TOUR TO 
THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS, AND 
ALL THE ROMANTIC AND LESS FREQUENTED 


“VALS” OF NORTHERN PIFDMONT., Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON 
ON COLOUR; AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR A 


GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE AMONG ALL 
CLASSES. Illustrations. avo, 18s. 


7 


REV. MR. NICHOLLS’S HIS- 
TORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 
FOREST OF DEAN. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


M. FERRIER’s 


THE AFGHANS. 8vo. 2is, 


HISTORY OF 


vee 


REV.MR.MANSE L838 BAMPTON 
LECTURES, Second Edition, §vo. 12s, 


Orit 


MR. MUIRHEAD’sS LIFE OF 
JAMES WATT. With Selections trom his Correspon- 
dence. Portrait and Woodents, avo. 16s, 


1g. 


REV. MR. RAWLINSON’S 
TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS, Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Vol. 3, 8vo, 188. 


THE DUKE 0OF WELLING- 
TON’S SUPPLEMENTARY PDESPATCHES. Vol. 2. 
Svo, 208, 

xt 

REV. MR. PORTER'S HAND- 

BOOK FOR SYRIA AND PAIHS TINE ; THE PENIN- 


SULA OF SINAI, EDOM, AND THE SYRIAN 
DESERT. Mapsand Plans. 2 Vola. Post 8yo. 24s, 


at 
THE STUDEN'I’S HUME. A 
History oF En@tanp, trom the Lyvaston of Junius 


Casar. By DAVID HUMR, abridged and continued to 
the present time. Woodenta. Post Avo. 7s, 6d. 


mint 


PROFESSOR BLUNT’S 


SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SKRMONS, Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK FOR KENT, 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. Map. 2 vols. Poat 8vo, b7s, 6d, 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


pn saalig aay 3 of Mr. Po’ 


fine portrait, cl 
*,.* Afew copies: on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 


Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
of Dorset. Edited 
LLE-WEST. Fine portrait, 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


the Round Table. From Black-Letter Edition of 1634, co 

or red with that of Caxton’ 8 “of 1485, with Illustrative Notes a nd 
ntroduction by THO. 8 WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de 1’ Insti- 

tut de France, &c. 3 a lis. 


HOMER'S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS. Pra 'S Voae, and DAYS.— 
eee HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 

TIRE lat by GEORGE C THAPMAN. 5 AWith Introduc- 
tion and phn ih the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. F 


Library of Old Authors. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


AND MEN, collected from the 
and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. By the Rey. JOSEPH SPENCE ; with Notes, and a 
Life of the eee by 8. W. SINGER, F. S.A. Second Edition, 


~ Earl b a tate Rey. R. W. SACK: | 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. | he was, the representative poet and literary man of his day, but to 


History of King Arthur, eon the Heroic Deeds of the ES ppd of pitag raja ee Map ilton occupy. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY. 


| LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in con- 
| nection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 


HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 


By DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
| = ersity College, London. Vol. I. 8yo. with Two Portraits. 
| 

| 


‘<The author has endeavoured not only to sketch Milton such as 


exhibit him in connection with the more notable phenomena in 
| w his life was cast, its state politics, its ecclesiastical variations, 
its literature, and speculative thought. Such an historical area does 


of careful antiquarian research and minute as 
well as extensive reading. The biographer has large acquaintance 
with his period, deep love for his author.” —Athenaum. 


“ Mr. Masson seems thoroughly to understand the character of the 
period he has chosen for illustration, and to have considerable insight 
into the disposition and the motives of ie oor who made its 
history. e have, we hope, conveyed to our readers a tolerably 
complete impression of t e’ able and detightful volume, of its 
enduring and general excellence. The whole reading public are 
bound toa afford him their warmest encoura; ents, and to forget all 





after W. P: ‘ 9 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the wna RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piec 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1/. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


a Tek the vere "mea first collected. Edited by F. W. 
HOLT. 2 vols. 


mae A few Copies on eee Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. lds. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 
Fi Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Intreduction 

by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 


SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 58. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT — Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL. 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. lis. 

“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, 
and — spa sca a we numerous nor Leng 
supp neh cxeeen ions upon a varie’ resting points. 
Mr. well had done no more than collect th these plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 108. 
“The Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and | 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and ee, condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 

PROVIDENCES OF = EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


Moral, Ethical, Boonomical, and Political. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM | 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


” ehical Eres Preface and Notes. By 8. W. psom, } wr 
Edition, revised and augmented. Fine P 


*.” Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 








JOHN RuvseguL Suitu, 26, Scho Square. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. | 


Containing Institutions—Divine, Contem lative, 4, Pinetical, } 


minor d of —* in contemplating labours destined, we 
trust, to a the European reputation of our literature.” 
Literary Gaze 


Ereutx THovsanp. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; OR, 
BUA LONG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. 

By the Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” With numerous 

a meepeey ions by Ricnarp Doyix, engraved by Livron. Imp. 


0., printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, with 
at leaves, 8s. 6d. 


“The execution is excellent. ... . Like ‘Tom Brown's 
School Days’ the ‘White Horse’ gives the reader a feeling of 
gratitude and personal esteem towards the author. . .. . The 
author could not have a better style, nor a better transfer, nor a 
pines excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” —Saturday 


“ There =! = it a high tone of earnest et heartily on onga sour 
strongest in t yn which we rot : 


speed 
Sree ofa! intl feeling, its ne’ igh on hea ad 
apiett, its syinpat che ith the homes of England, and those ties a 
lishmen to them, and its cheerful Chris itianity.”’— 


toa.” 5 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With a Visit 
to Carthage. By J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D., Vicar of Ware, 
Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity College. With 
Maps and Illustrations after Photographs. 8vo. cloth. 14s. 


“A highly interesting volume.”—Atlas. 

“ A light and agreeable oe of modern Algeria, by a scholarly 
tourist who made good use of his CP irvong sy and extended his 
excursions by various routes into the interior.” —Atheneum 

“ A good book and will repay perusal,”—Homeward Mail. 


AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. The Ex ences of a Peed Girl. By_ Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Author of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &. Royal 
12mo. bound in extra cloth, 6s. 


DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old English 
ee a the Young. B 2 rer of “ Ruth and Her 
iends.”” radix and a Story of the Druids. 2. 
Wulfgarand ‘the ‘Barl: a La 4 of the  amelo- Saxons 3. Roland: 
a Story of the Crusades iece by W. re a 
Howr, engrved by Liyton. Royal "Yomo. Printed o: 
paper, os. 


“Three charming tales of early English history . 4 told in 
a thoroughly healthful and entirely Christian spirit, “and are 
Sparoiy alike in conception and expression. . . . . This book 


ression. 
make many a young heart glad in this eheerful Christmas 
time.” —Freeman. 


New anv Cumaper Eprrion. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for my 

Coes. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
| Perseus. 2. The Argonauts. 3. Theseus. New and Cheaper 
| Bdition, with Eight Illustrations engraved by Warren. Royal 


16mo., beautifull sped on nr paper by Clay, and bound in 
| extra cloth, with gilt edges ‘ 





| “ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a 
bolder or more stirring strain.”—Saturday Review. 
“ We doubt not they will be read by pee a youth with an 
enchained interest almost as strong as which bound 
dromeda to her rock.” —British BN, 


} 


| THE nn WELVE FOUNDATI ONS, and other 
Poe By the Rev. H. C. ADA M.A., late Fellow of Mag 
aalen n College, Oxford, Author of“ e Sivan the Sleeper,” &c. Royal 
| 

| 


| THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into 


j English Vi y I. C. WRIGHT, M.A., Translator of “ Dante,” 
— te Fellow of of Mapdnlen College, Oxford. Books I.—VI. crown 
| 


? LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE, and_ other 
Poems. By JAMES HEDDERWICK. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
“We cannot understand how it is that Mr. tape eae og ad 8 poetry 

not a thousand Ro better known. It ha Ay be oon to 

be precited. re is somet! delightful in calm healthful 


pathos and beauty. Prayer’ 's Magazine, Peb. 1857. 
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History of the Reign of Philip_the Second, 
King of Spain. By William H. Prescott. 
Vol. III. (Routledge & Co.) 

Tue first wave of Asiatic conquest that 

swept over modern Europe, after centuries 

of gradual recoil, was finally driven back in 
the exterminating war of the Alpujarras, and 
the second broken in mid career at the battle 
of Lepanto. The new volume of Mr. Pres- 
cott’s history is mainly occupied with these 
events—the Rebellion of the Moors and the 
War against the Turks. The naval and 
military actions connected with these home 
and foreign wars offer full scope for the 
display of an historian’s descriptive powers, 
and Mr. Prescott has not thrown the oppor- 
tunity away. His narrative throughout is 
full and animated, often in a high degree 
glowing and picturesque. With a clear 
outline of complex movements, and a firm 
grasp of general views, it combines a large 
amount of individual portraiture and graphic 
detail, and thus while minute it is never dull 
or prolix. It is one of Mr. Prescott’s virtues, 
indeed, that he rarely indulges in common- 
place reflection, and is very sparing of 
anything like historical dissertation. We 
have felt, however, once or twice in reading 
the present volume, that it is perhaps possible 
to carry this abstinence to an extreme. The 

period dealt with is so representative that a 

little higher generalisation, a wider survey 

of the causes and consequences of the events 
recorded, is not onl atiainsible, but would 
be a welcome addition to the narrative. 

This will probably be given at a later point 

of the history, when the results of Philip's 

olicy both against the Protestants and the 

nfidels are reviewed at length by his 
biographer. Meanwhile the error, if it be one, 
is certainly in the right direction. Nothing 
could be better adapted to the stirring events 
recorded in the volume than Mr. Prescott’s 
firm, animated, and lucid style. 

Of the two events we have referred to, the 
Rebellion of the Moriscoes naturally occupies 
the larger space. It fills, indeed, more than 
half the volume, and is evidently the result 
of careful study and diligent original re- 
search. In mere picturesque accuracy, too, 
the narrative is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge, the sketches of places being 
minute, and the local colouring vivid. We 
have glimpses of the mountain homes of the 
unfortunate Moors, built like eagles’ nests 
amidst the frosty peaks of the bold 
sierras that stretch along the southern 
shores of the Peninsula, see the rocky for- 
tresses rising above the dangerous defiles 
through which alone they can be approached, 
and follow them to their mountain caves 
and pathless retreats. The Moriscoes needed 
to the full all the advantages their position 
gave them in the desperate war that followed 
this revolt. From the first it was a most 
unequal contest—a handful of mountaineers, 
without discipline or arms, against the 
chivalry of Spain. Nor could the Moors have 
maintained it so long had their case been 
less desperate. With them the rebellion was 
a matter of life and death, their very exist- 
ence as a people being involved in its success. 
After repeated acts of ce pea they were 
at last goaded to the quick, and fought with 
the energy of despair. The wrongs and 


be concentrated in that final struggle, and it 
is throughout a wild drama of ruthless 
cruelty and pitiless revenge. After having 
occupied the same country for upwards of 
eight hundred years, and lived together 
during a considerable part of that period, 
these races still cherished at heart the same 
bitter feelings of hatred and jealousy towards 


only met as rivals and foes. Separated 


religion, and manners, their long acquaint- 


friends. The primitive distinctions of con- 
ueror and conquered, of Saracen and 
Spaniard, of infidel and Christian, still re- 


sometimes intermarried indeed, the anxiety 
of the modern Spaniard to prove that only 
the sangre azul—* blue blood ”—flows in his 
veins, uncontaminated by any Moorish or 
Jewish taint, is a kind of indirect evidence, 
but it proves still more powerfully the esti- 
mation in which the Moors were held, their 
blood in the veins of a noble Spaniard being 
considered as actual pollution. How unlike 
this is to what happened in our country after 
the Conquest we need scarcely say. There 
is no such instance indeed in the Ristory of 
any other country of Europe. In France 
the Franks and Gauls, in Italy the Goths 
and Romans, in England the Normans and 
Saxons, after a longer or shorter period of 


down together, and coalesced as a single 
people. Nothing of the sort happened be- 
tween the Saracens and Spaniards in the 
Peninsula. The latter always regarded the 
former as intruders, and held it to be their 
sacred duty to expel them from the land. 
This duty they faithfully discharged during 
the long and troubled period of the Middle 
Ages. By the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury the victorious banner of the Cid had 
penetrated to the Tagus, and two centuries 
later the rulers of Aragon and Castille 
stripped the Moslems of the other southern 
provinces, and reduced them to the petty 
kingdom of Granada. Here, however, they 
made a gallant stand, and for two centuries 
longer defied the united effort of the Penin- 
sula Crusaders. And it was only after a 
long, desperate, and romantic war in the 
glorious reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
that the silver cross, sparkling on the red 
towers of the Alhambra, proclaimed to the 
Christian world that the Saracen empire in 
Spain was at anend. Though their power 
was at an end their nationality was respected. 
They were allowed to remain in their ancient 
| seat; to preserve their religion, forms of wor- 
| ship, manners and customs; and it was par- 
| ticularly stipulated that no attempt should 
| be made at their forcible conversion. This 
| latter provision was violated by the ruth- 

less zeal of Cardinal Ximenes, who induced 
| Ferdinand and Isabella to offer the Moors 





the country. The majority being obliged 
to accept the former alternative, became 
Christians in name and form, while still 
Mahomedans at heart. On the repre- 
sentations of the clergy a still greater 
effort was made to convert the reluctant 
Moslems in the reign of Charles V. They 
persuaded that monarch to publish an edict 
against the Moors, commanding them to 
| renounce their ancient usages, their national 
| dress, and even their language. On a re- 
, monstrance from the leadingmenamongstthe 





social discomfort and political disturbance, | 
merged their wrongs and rivalries, settled | 


each other as in the early days when they | 
originally by differences of race, language, | 


ance had not helped to make them better | 





~ og wee oe ee a 
hatred of nearly a thousand years seemed to | Moriscoes, the execution of this cruel edict 
| was stayed, and it war never acted on during 


Charles's life. This was the state of things 
when Philip IT. ascended the throne: 


‘Granada, Malagu. wud the other principal 
cities of the south were tilled with a mingled 
population of Spaniards sii Moriscoes, the latter 
of whom— including many persons of wealth and 
consideration—under the influence of a more inti- 
mate contact with the Christians, gave evidence 
from time to time of conversion to the faith of 
their conquerors. But bv fur the larger part of 
the Moorish population wus seattered over the 
mountain range of the Alpujarras, south-east of 
Granada, and among the beld sierras that stretch 
along the southern shores of Spain. Here, amidst 
those frosty peaks, rising to the height of near 


: ‘ - Miles : | twelve thouss feet above the level of the sez 
mained in all their intensity. That they | beet ay ses en 


and readily descried from their great elevation, 
by the distant voyager on the Mediterranean, was 
many a green, sequestered valley, on which the 
Moorish peasant had exhunsted that elaborate 
culture which, in the palmy days of his nation, 
was unrivalled in any part of Europe. His patient 
toil had constructed terraces from the rocky soil, 
and, planting them with vines, had clothed the 
bald sides of the sierra with a delicious verdure. 
With the like industry he had contrived a network 
of canals along the vallevs and lower levels, 
which, fed by the streams from the mountains, 


| nourished the land with perpetual moisture. The 


different elevations afforded so many different 
latitudes for agricultural production ; and the fig, 
the pomegranate, and the orange grew almost 
side by side with the hemp of the north and the 
grain of more temperate climates. The lower 
slopes of the sierra ufforded extensive pastures for 
flocks of merino sheep: «nd the mulberry-tree 
was raised in great abuindauce for the manufacture 
of silk, which formed wi important article of 
export from the kingdom of (Vranada.” 

It was scarcely likely that Philip would 
long leave this mountain remnant of the 
Moslems in peace. ‘lhe inexorable religious 
patriotism of the Spanish race was (o.- 
centrated in him. Uniformity of faith 
was the corner-stone of his government, 
his whole policy being » diplomatic crusade 
against the enemies of the Church. For 
the first few years of his reign he was 
too much occupied to attend to the Moris- 
coes, but with his earliest leisure he began to 
inquire into the state of the Infidel within 
his borders. And during the next few years 
a series of vexatious and oppressive ordi- 
nances were passed ugainst the Moslems, 
forbidding them to employ slaves on their 
estate, prohibiting the =e or possession of 
arms, and the like. Bui the most cruel and 
oppressive of all wax « law passed in 1566 
at the instigation of Kxpinosa, Minister of 
the Council of Castille. and Cardinal Grand 
Inquisitor. By this law the Moriscoes were 
requiredto give uptheir nativelanguage, their 
native dress, and ull their peculiar usages 
and customs. Arabic was not to be used in 
writing or speaking. the oriental costume 
was not to be worn. vor the native customs 
at weddings and other domestic festivals 
observed. These provisions were enforced 


| by penalties of the severest kind, the third 
the choice of receiving baptism or leaving | 


offence in addition io heavy fines being 
accompanied by banishment for life. Tho 
folly of such a law as this is equal to its 
cruelty. For to demand a whole people to 
change its language in the space of three 
years (the time allowed for the edict) is 
simply absurd, the fulfilment of such a re- 
quisition being impossible. On first hearing 
the law, the Moors were wrought into a 
tumult of grief and shaine. of wrath and in- 
dignation. Some, in an agony of grief, gave 
way to passionate exclametions : others, 


sterner temper, broke forth into menaces ard 
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fierce invective. The older and wiser coun- 
selled forbearance, in order to try what could 
be done by argument and persuasion. A 
temperate but urgent remonstrance was 
accordingly drawn up and presented to the 
king, but it failed to move him. This last 
effort having failed, the only alternative was 
obedience or rebellion, and the Moriscoes 
chose the latter. 

The first actual movement was made by 
Aben-Farax, a Morisco who followed the 
trade of a dyer in Granada. 
band of followers, he attempted to seize the 


capital by a night attack, but the effort, being 


premature and unsupported, failed : 


‘*¢ At the head of only a hundred and eighty 
followers, without waiting to collect a larger 
force, he made his descent, on the night of the 
twenty-sixth of December, a week before the ap- 
pointed time, into the vega of Granada. It was a 
dreadful night. A snow-storm was raging wildly 
among the mountains, and sweeping down in 
pitiless fury on the plains below. Favoured by 
the commotion of the elements, Aben-Farax suc- 
ceeded, without attracting observation, in forcing 
an entrance through the dilapidated walls of the 


city, penetrated at once into the Albaicin, and | 


endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants from their 
slumbers. Some few came to their windows, it is 
said, but, on learning the nature of the summons, 
hastily closed the casements and withdrew, telling 
Aben-Farax that ‘it was madness to undertake 
the enterprise with so small a force, and that he 
had come before his time.’ It was in vain that 
the enraged chief poured forth imprecations on 
their perfidy and cowardice, in vain that he 
marched through the deserted streets, demolishing 
crucifixes and other symbols of Christain worship 
which he found in his way, or that he shouted 
out the watchword of the faithful, ‘There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God !’ 
The uproar of the tempest, fortunately for him, 
drowned every other noise; and no alarm was 
given till he stumbled on a guard of some five or 
six soldiers, who were huddled round a fire in one 
of the public squares. One of these Farax de- 
spatched ; the others made their escape, raising 
the cry that the enemy was upon them. The 
conk ball of St. Salvador rang violently, calling 
the inhabitants to arms. Dawn was fast ap- 
proaching ; and the Moorish chief, who felt him- 
self unequal to an encounter in which he was not 
to be supported by his brethren in the Albaicin, 
thought it prudent to make his retreat. This he 
did with colours flying and music playing, al) in 
as cool and orderly a manner as if it had been 
only a holiday parade.” 


Being unsuccessful in his attempt on the 
city, the new leader took to the mountains, 
where he felt certain he would meet with a 
hearty reception : 

“‘ Aben-Farax and his troop, meanwhile, tra- 
versing the snowy skirts of the Sierra Nevada, 
came out on the broad and populous valley of 
Lecrin, spreading the tidings everywhere, as they 
went, that the insurrection was begun, that the 
Albaicin was in movement, and calling on all 
true believers to take up arms in defence of their 
faith. The summons did not fall on deaf ears. 
A train had been fired which ran along the moun- 
tain regions to the south of Granada, stretching 
from Almeria and the Murcian borders on the 
east to the neighbourhood of Velez Malaga on the 
west. In three days the whole country was in 
arms. Then burst forth the fierce passions of the 
Arab,—all that unquenchable hate which seventy 
years of oppression had nourished in his bosom, 
and which now showed itself in one universal c 
for vengeance. The bloody drama opened wit 
the massacre of nearly every Christian man within 
the Moorish borders,—and that too with circum- 
stances of a refined and deliberate cruelty, of 
which, happily, few examples are to be found in 
history.” 

Having proclaimed their independence, 
he revolted Moriscoes next proceeded to elect 








aking. Their choice fell on Aben-Humeya, 
a youth “descended from the ancient house 
of the Omeyas, who for nearly four centuries 
had sat with glory on the throne of Cordova.” 
He was at this time just twenty-two years 
old, handsome, and of a noble bearing. He 
was at once crowned, and saluted “ Lord of 
Andalucia and Granada,” according to the 
simple but impressive oriental ceremony. 
Almost the first general and decisive decla- 


| ration of war was the sudden simultaneous 
With a small, | 


massacre of the Christians dwelling in the 
Moorish towns scattered over the mountains. 


The murder of these Christians was often | power in the 


accompanied by circumstances of great bar- 
barity, showing clearly enough the frenzy 
of brutality to which the Moslem population 
were now wrought. The Marquis of Mon- 
dejar, military governor of Granada, imme- 
diately penal together a military force, 
and took the field to crush the rebellion. His 


| efforts were in the end crowned with success. 


The Moorish monarch having no military 
experience, little knowledge, and less reso- 


| lution, was defeated, and being panic-struck, 


abandoned his army, and fled for his life, 
which for days afterwards was in imminent 
peril : 

‘‘The commander of one of these parties, named 
Maldonado, ascertained that Aben-Humeya, 
secreting himself among the fastnesses of the 
mountains by day, would steal forth at night, and 
repair, with a few of his followers, to a place 
called Mecina, on the skirts of the sierra. ere 
he found shelter in the house of his kinsman, 
Aben-Aboo, one of those Moriscoes who, after the 
affair of Jubiles, had obtained a safe-conduct from 
Mondejar. Having gained this intelligence and 
learned the situation of the house, the Spanish 
captain marched, with his little band of two 
hundred soldiers, in that direction. He made his 
approach with the greatest secrecy. Travelling by 
night, he reached undiscovered the neighbourhood 
of Aben-Aboo’s residence. Advancing under 
cover of the darkness, he had arrived within gun- 
shot of the dwelling, when, at this critical 
moment, all his precautions were defeated by the 
carelessness of one of his company, whose arquebuse 
was accidentally discharged. The report rever- 
berating from the hills in the silence of night, 
roused the inmates of the house, who slept as the 
wearied mariner sleeps when his ship is in danger 
of foundering. One of them, El Zaguer, the uncle 
of Aben-Humeya, and the person who had been 
mainly instrumental in securing him his crown— 
a crown of thorns,—was the first roused, and 
—_ ng te the window, he threw himself down, 
though the height was considerable, and made his 
way to the mountains. 

‘*His nephew, who lay in another part of the 
building, was not so fortunate. When he reached 
the window, he saw with dismay the ground in 
front occupied by a body of Castilian troops. 
Hastening to another window, he found it still the 
same ; his enemies were everywhere around the 
house. Bewildered and sorely distressed, he knew 
not where to turn. Thus entrapped, and without 
the means of making any terms with his enemies, 
he knew he had as little to hope from their mercy 
as the wolf has from the hunters who have caught 
him in his lair. The Spaniards, meanwhile, were 
thundering at the door of the building for admit- 
tance. Fortunately it was well secured. A sudden 
thought occurred to Aben-Humeya, which he 
instantly put in execution. Hastening down 
stairs, he took his station behind the door, and 
gently drew the bolts. The noise was not heard 
amidst the din made by the assailants, who, find- 
ing the door give way, supposed they had forced 
the fastenings, and, pouring in, soon spread them- 
selves in every direction over the house in search 
of the fugitive. Aben-Humeya, ensconced behind 
the door, esca’ observation; and, when his 
enemies had disappeared, stole out into the dark- 
ness, and, under its friendly mantle, succeeded in 
finding his way to the mountains.” 








Though the campaign was successful, the 
war was by no means ended. It lingered 
for two years longer, and was brought at 
length to a successful termination by the 
youthful general of royal blood, who was so 
soon to achieve such a splendid reputation 
in another field, 

This was Don John of Austria, who is the 
leading figure in the war with the Turks 
which immediately followed the suppres. 
sion of the Morisco revolt. As the com. 
mander-in-chief of the force assembled by 
the Holy League against the Ottoman 
editerranean, Don John, in 
the course of a few short weeks, made 
for himself an imperishable name. By 
the brilliant victory of Lepanto he be- 
came at the early age of twenty-four the 
most famous general in Europe. His per- 
sonal popularity was unbounded, nor can 
this well be wondered at. Apart from his 
military capacity he was the most accom- 
plished, the most handsome, chivalrous; and 
noble-spirited prince of his time. His whole 
course from the day he set out to take the 
command of the united squadron to the day 
of his return was a kind of triumphal 
progress. Wherever he came brilliant pro- 
cessions and decorations of festive welcome 
awaited him. He passed along crowded 
streets, through beaming avenues of youth 
and beauty, with the light of victory on his 
countenance, with songs of joy and shouts 
of triumph in his ears. Here he is at 
Naples : 

‘*Pursuing his route by water, Don John, in the 
month of August, dropped anchor in the beautiful 
bay of Naples. Arrangements had been made in 
that city for his reception on a more magnificert 
scale than any he had witnessed on his journey. 
Granvelle, who had lately been raised to the post 
of viceroy, came forth, at the head of a long and 
brilliant procession, to welcome his royal guest. 
The houses that lined the streets were hung with 
richly-tinted tapestries, and gaily festooned with 
flowers. The windows and verandas were graced 
with the beauty and fashion of that pleasure- 
loving capital ; and many a dark eye sparkled as 
it gazed on the fine form and features of the 
youthful hero, who at the age of twenty-four had 
come to Italy to assume the baton of command, 
and lead the crusade against the Moslems. His 
splendid dress of white velvet and cloth of gold 
set off his graceful person to advantage. A crimscn 
searf floated loosely over his breast; and his 
snow-white plumes, drooping from his car, 
mingled with the yellow curls that fell in profusion 
over his shoulders. It was a picture which the 
Italian maiden might love to look on. It was 
certainly not the picture of the warrior sheathed 
in the iron panoply of war. But the youn 

rince, in his general aspect, might be relieve 
rom the charge of effeminacy, by his truly chival- 
rous bearing and the dauntless spirit which 
beamed from his clear blue eye. In his own 
lineaments he seemed to combine all that was 
most comely in the lineaments of his race. For- 
tunately, he had escaped the deformity of the 
heavy Burgundian lip, which he might perhaps 
have excused, as establishing his claims to a 
descent from the imperial house of Hapsburg.” 

From Mr. Prescott’s brilliant account of 
the battle of Lepanto we have only room to 
make one short extract, describing the flight 
of the only fragment of the Turkish forces 
that escaped at the close of that terrible day : 

‘‘Thus beset on all sides, Uluch Ali was com- 
pelled to abandon his prizes and provide for his 
own safety by flight. He cut adrift the Maltese 
Capitana, which he had lashed to his stern, and 
on which three hundred corpses attested the des- 
perate character of her defence. As tidings 
reached him of the discomfiture of the centre, and 
of the death of Ali Pasha, he felt that nothing 
remained but to make the best of his way from 
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the fatal scene of action, and save as many of his 
own ships as he could. And there were no ships 


in the Turkish fleet superior to his, or manned by | 


men under more perfect discipline. For they were 
the famous corsairs of the Mediterranean, who had 
been rocked from infancy on its waters. 

“Throwing out his signals for retreat, the 
Algerine was soon to be seen, at the head of his 
squadron, standing towards the north, under as 
much canvas as remained to him after the battle, 
and forward through the deep by the whole 

of his oarsmen. Doria and Santa Cruz 
followed quickly in his wake. But he was borne 
on the wings of the wind, and soon distanced his 
pursuers. Don John, having disposed of his own 
assailants, was coming to the support of Doria, 
and now joined in the pursuit of the viceroy. A 
rocky headland, stretching far into the sea, lay in 
the path of the fugitive ; and his enemies hoped 
to intercept him there. Some few of his vessels 
were stranded on the rocks. But the rest, near 
forty in number, standing more boldly out to sea, 
safely doubled the promontory. Then, quickening 
their flight, they gradually faded from the horizon, 
their white sails, the last thing visible, showing 
in the distance like a flock of Arctic sea-fowl on 
their way to their native homes.—The confederates 
explained the inferior sailing of their own galleys 
on this occasion by the circumstance of their 
rowers, who had been allowed to bear arms in the 
fight, being crippled by their wounds.” 

From this short sketch, however, it will 
be seen that the historian is quite equal to 
his subject, even when he has to describe the 
most brilliant event of a splendid age. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied with 
the domestic affairs of Spain during the 
same period, especially the building of the 
Escorial, of which Mr. Prescott gives an 
elaborate and interesting account. 








Popular Tales from the Norse. 
ebbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 


THis is in many respects a valuable book, 
and it will interest and arhuse everybody. 
Mr. Dasent, who is the author of an elabo- 
rate article in the “Oxford Essays” for 
1858, styled the “ Norsemen in Iceland,” has 
here thrown together a very considerable 
number of translations from the “Norske 
Folke-eventyr,” which have been so lovingly 
collected of late years by MM. Asbjérnsen and 
Moe. The work of translation has spread 
itself over no less than fifteen years; and, 
to take Mr. Dasent’s preface as our guide, 
only one of the tales has hitherto been pub- 
lished. This is “The Master Thief,’ which 
appeared in Blackwood for November, 1851, 
and which is now reprinted. 

The translator has all the merits and 
defects of an enthusiast. If his conception 
of the intrinsic value which we are to recog- 
nise in his stores seem to be a little exag- 

rated, and if the peculiar garb in which he 

chosen to present these creations of the 
Norse to our examination be occasionally 
eccentric, if not fanciful, we find on a nearer 
acquaintance, that an impassioned love of 
country lies at the root of one fault; and 
that the other is almost entirely atoned for 
by the real vigour and freshness which go 
mg with it. Tt cannot, however, be denied 
that Mr. Dasent appears to regard strength 
and raciness as qualities which stand to the 
collector of tales as his swmmum bonum, and 
which are not only perfect in their own nature, 
but comprehend all other kinds of goodness 
as well. The following eloquent passage, 
which concludes the very instructive Intro- 
duction to the “Tales,” will to a certain 
extent explain this enthusiastic tone of judg- 
ment : 


By George 
(Edinburgh ; 


‘* For these Norse Tales one pee | = that 


| nothing can equal the tenderness an with 
| which MM. Asbjérnsen and Moe have collected 
| them. Some of that tenderness and beauty may, 
| it is hoped, be found in this English translation ; 

but to those who have never been in the country 
| where they are current, and who are not familiar 
| with that hearty simple people, no words can tell 
| the freshness and truth of the originals. Itis not 
| that the idioms of the two languages are different, 
| for they are more nearly allied, both in vocabulary 
and construction, than any other two tongues, but 
it is the face of nature herself, and the character 
of the race that looks up to her, that fail to the 
mind’s eye. The west coast of Scotland is some- 
thing like that nature in a general way, except 
that it is infinitely smaller and less grand ; but 
that constant, bright blue sky, those deeply-in- 
dented, sinuous, gleaming, friths, those headstrong 
rivers and headlong falls, those steep hill-sides, 
those long ridges of fells, those peaks and needles 
rising sharp above them, those hanging glaciers 
and wreaths of everlasting snow, those towering 
endless pine forests, relieved by slender stems of 
silver birch, those green spots in the midst of the 
forest, those winding dales and upland lakes, 
those various shapes of birds and beasts, the 
mighty crashing elk, the fleet reindeer, the fear- 
less bear, the nimble lynx, the shy wolf, those 
eagles and swans, and seabirds, those many tones 
and notes of Nature’s voice making distant music 
through the twilight summer night, those bril- 
liant, flashing, northern lights when days grow 
short, those Seating blinding storms of autumn 
snow, that cheerful winter frost and cold, that joy 
of sledging over the smooth ice, when the sharp- 
shod horse careers at full speed with the light 
a or rushes down the steep pitches over the 
crackling snow through the green spruce wood— 
all these form a Nature of their own. These par- 
ticular features belong in their fulness and combi- 
nation to no other land. When in the midst of 
all this natural scenery, we find an honest manly 
race, not the race of the towns and cities, but of 
the dales and fells, free and unsubdued, holding 
its own in a country where there are neither lords 
nor ladies, but simple men and women. Brave 
men and fair women, who cling to the traditions 
of their forefathers, and whose memory reflects as 
from the faithful mirror of their native steel the 
whole history and progress of their race. When 
all these natural features, and such a manly race 
meet, then we have the stuff out of which these 
tales are made, the living rock out of which these 
sharp-cut national forms are hewn. Then, too, 
our task of introducing them is over, we may lay 
aside our pen, and leave the reader and the tales 
to themselves.” 


After this rhapsodical passage, the reader 
will hardly be prepared to learn that many of 
the tales seem to be wholly destitute of 
moral purpose in any sense adequate to the 
machinery employed. We would instance 
the “ Lad who went to the North Wind,” and 
that very amusing tale “ The Master Smith.” 
It is difficult to conceive of a clumsier bit of 
prolix fiction than the former of these two 
relics; the latter is partially redeemed by 
the very interesting light which it throws 
upon the stage of heterogeneous mythology, 
in which the heathen traditions remain, 
with the mere addition of Christian 
names and personages. The Devil in 
this tale, as the introduction clearly 
points out, is by no means the Arch- 
enemy, the subtle spiritual foe of the 
Christian’s faith, but rather he is to be 
— as one of the old giants, hostile 
indeed to man, but simple and easily 
deceived by a cunning reprobate. Similarly, 
our Lord and St. Peter supply the place of 
Odin, and some other fan af god, and in 
that capacity give the unscrupulous Smith 
the power which he afterwards exercises 
over the Devil. “Gertrude’s Bird” is by 
far the most poetical of these half-digested 











fables, and well deserves to be quoted at 
length : 

‘*In those days when our Lord and St. Peter 
wandered upon earth, they came once to an old 
wife's house, who sat ing. Her name was 
Gertrude, and she had a red mutch on her head. 
They had walked a long way, and were both 
hungry, and our Lord begged hard for a bannock 
to stay their hunger. Yes, they should have it. 
So she took a little tiny piece of dough and rolled 
it out, but as she rolled it, it grew and grew till 
it covered the whole griddle. 

‘Nay, that was too big; they couldn’t have 
that. So she took a tinier bit still; but when 
that was rolled out, it covered the whole griddle 
just the same, and that bannock was too big, she 
said ; they couldn’t have that either. 

‘¢The third time she took a still tinier bit—so 
tiny you could scarce see it; but it was the same 
story over again—the bannock was too big. 

‘** Well,’ said Gertrude, ‘I can’t give you any- 
thing; you must just go without, for all these 
bannocks are too big.’ 

‘* Then our Lord waxed wroth, and said,— 
**¢Since you loved me so little as to grud 
me a morsel of food, you shall have this punish- 
ment,—you shall become a bird, and seek your 
food between bark and bole, and never get a drop 

to drink save when it rains.’ 

‘*He had scarce said the last word before she 
was turned into a great black woodpecker, or 
Gertrude’s bird, and flew from her kneading- 
trough right up the chimney ; and till this very 
day you may see her flying about, with her red 
pon on her head, and her body all black, 
because of the soot in the chimney ; and so she 
hacks and taps away at the trees for her food, and 
whistles when rain is coming, for she is ever 
athirst, and then she looks for a drop to cool her 
tongue.” 

The story of “True and Untrue,” of 
which the simple moral is, that honesty is 
the best speculation in the end, affords a 
good instance of that wearisome prolixity 
which was the besetting sin of the old story- 
framers. True and Untrue, the younger 
and elder sons of a poor widow, were sent 
out to seek their fortunes. The very first 
day True is cheated of the contents of his 
wallet, and the next day, Untrue, in a passion, 
tears his brother’s eyes out. Poor True gets 
into a tree to pass the night out of harm’s 
way, and then his good luck begins : 


** After he had sat there a little time, he heard 
how some one came and began to make a stir and 
clatter under the tree, and soon after others came ; 
and when they began to greet one another, he found 
out it was Bruin the bear, and Greylegs the wolf, 
and Slyboots the fox, and Longears the hare, who 
had come to keep St. John’s eve under the tree. 
So they began to eat and drink, and be merry ; 
and when they had done eating, they fell to gos- 
siping together. At last the Fox said— 

‘* *Shan’t we, each of us, tell a little story while 
we sit here ?” 

‘Well! the others had nothing against that. 
It would be good fun, they said; and the Bear 
began, for you may fancy he was king of the 
company. 

‘«¢The king of England,’ said Bruin, ‘has such 
bad eyesight that he can scaree see a yard before 
him ; but if he only came to this lime-tree in the 
morning, while the dew is still on the leaves, and 
took and rubhed his eyes with the dew, he would 
get back his sight as good as ever.’ 

‘¢* Very true!’ said Greylegs. ‘The king of 
England hes a deaf and dumb daughter too ; but 
if he only knew what I know, he would soon cure 
her. Last year she went to the communion. She 
let a crumb of the bread fall out of her mouth, 
and a great toad came and swallowed it down ; 
but if they only dug up the chancel floor, they 
would find the toad sitting right under the altar 
rails, with the bread still sticking in his throat. 
If they were to cut the toad open and take and 
give the bread to the princess, she would be like 
other folk again as to her speech and hearing.’ 
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“That is all very will,” said the Fox ; ‘ but if | prieties of diction and the harmonious flow 
the king of England knew what | know, he would | of concluding periods. 


not be so badly off for water in his palace ; 


| of their literary successors. 
| please, not to preach—to win admiration for 


under the great stone, in his palace-yard, is a 
spring of the clearest water one could wish for, if 
he only knew to dig for it there.’ 

“*¢ Ah !? said the Hare, in « small voice ; ‘the 
king of England hax the tinest orchard in the 
whole land, but it does not bear so much as a 
crab, for there lies a heavy gold chain in three | 


turns round the orchard. If he got that dug up, 
there would not be a garden like it for bearing in 
all his kingdom.’ 


“** Very true, 1] dare suv,” said the Fox ; ‘ but 
now it’s getting very lui, and we may as well go 
home.’ ” 


After this, everv one must be aware of 
what is to befal True. buat the narrator 


bravely plods through with each fulfilment | 


in order, leaving ‘True with the “ princess 
and half the kingdom ” ax his fee for having 


restored her to speech aud hearing. Untrue 
is finally made to repair to the same tree on 
St. John’s eve, but the beasts “ smell a rat,” 
and go away witheu 
secret. 


uttering a single | 


| are living rustics, yet with the idealising 


One of the regular characters in these tales | 


is the “younger brother.’ He invariably 
comes to good, being endowed with a deep 


strength of character, and always securing 
the smile of the gvod powers, while his 
bullying seniors are put to shame. His 


name is “Booty” (in the translation); 
“ Askefis,” or “ Expen Askefjis,” in the 
Norse. The “ Princess on the Glass Hill” is 
the tale which brings out most vividly the 
characteristics of “ Roots.’ He is the 
“Pinkel” of the Swedes. the “ Dummling” 
of the Germans, and answers in part to our 
own “Tom Thumb.” Jn the tale referred to, 
he alone, while his elders are frightened out 
of their wits, watches in the barn for the 
great horse that eats up the grass; tames 
three in succession, euch horse larger than 
his predecessor, and trapped first with silver 
instead of brass. then with gold instead of 
silver; he, when his hour is come. leaves 
amids the scorn of his brothers the dustbin 
and the coal-hole. distauces all competitors 
in riding up the glass hill where the Princess 


is sitting, wins her hand and half the king- 
dom, and then modestly retires again until 
the time for final recognition is come. 


To point out with any sort of complete- 
ness the salient points in the * Tales” would 
be to transcribe the Introduction at length. 
We have said enough already to show that 
the book is one of rare interest, and well 
deserving the attention of persons who 
would look for something more than amuse- 
ment in its pages. 





Recollections of wey Literary Life. By Mary 
Russell Mitford. (Rentley.) 
Miss Mirrorp will alwavs hold her rank 
as one of the most pleasunt and elegant 
writers of a passing school. In her time 
literature was more dilettairte than it is at 
present, and authors had fewer missions, 
fewer specialities, less earnestness, and no 
thought of a vocation. ‘hey wrote, in 
general, more because authorship was held 
to be a graceful kind of accomplishment, 
than because their xoulx were oppressed 
with thoughts that demanded utterance, or 
because they held doctrines which it seemed 
to them to be their life's first duty to 
promulgate. Thev still under the 
smooth influence ot’ Addison and his time; 
thinking more of the manner than the 
matter, and suprewely careful of  pro- 


were 


| 





| 
They had neither | 


for | the ruggedness nor the strength, neither | 


the bold assertion nor the human advocacy 
They sought to 


their grace, not adherence to their cause. 
But they answered, and answer still, to a 
certain need of the mind; and will always 
find readers and admirers; giving, as they 
do, much pure intellectual beauty, and many 
sweet and graceful fancies. The mistake was 
in supposing such literature to be the living 
literature of a nation, or in believing that 
man could live on pretty fancies only, with 
nothing more solid than a fresh rural 
syllabub, or a chaste whipped cream. 

Miss Mitford’s first book was that most 
charming idyll, “ Our Village,’ where the 
scent of the fresh-mown hay lingers on 
every page, and where the men and women 


sheen of the summer sun uponthem. There 
are no Corydons or Strephons in “Our 
Village,” no operatic shepherdesses with 
Swiss hats all on one side, no life of Arcadian 
love and innocence, to fret our sense of truth 
and to belie our own experience. They are 
actual human beings, and may be met with 
in any well-taught hamlet of the country ; 
but it must be confessed that they always 
wear their Sunday clothes, and are for ever 
on their best behaviour. Dear Miss Mitford’s 
gentle heart and feminine hand could never 
have probed or traced the coarser truths of 
rural life. ‘Our Village” and the Govern- 
ment Blue-books on Crime, Education, and 
the Dwellings of the Poor, are both sadly 
serious phases of the same thing; but both 
are real in their way, only the one washes 
off all the dirt with scented soap, or throws 
away the work-a-day rags for the Sunday 
best, and the other puts the fact of a possible 
washtub out of sight altogether, and does 
not allow that the clothes-press holds any | 
holiday suit at all. Still, we repeat it, Miss 
Mitford’s rustics are human and English ; 
and we are thankful for the loving charity 
that sketched them in such gentle friend- 
liness of mood. What her earliest work 
was to portraiture and story, that is her | 
latest—“ Recollections of my Literary Life” | 
—to literary gossip. One can easily trace | 
the same hand and the same mind in both, 
though the subjects have nothing whatever 
in common, and so many years have swept 
between the two productions. The present 
volume is a new edition; adorned with a 
portrait of the kind, mild, thoughtful face, 
with the clear large eyes and benevolent but 
somewhat sad mouth, that all who knew her 








| vice which 


by love and admiration. Then, there are u 
few kindly words and discriminating praises 


for any young author that came within the 
limited sphere of her later life: and she is 


forward in pointing out the power and 
genius of American writers. She was 
intimate with some of our first men: 
with some who were in their zenith 
when she was still callow and unformed, 
and with others on whom the light of 
early manhood had just begun to shine 
when the shadows of night were stealing 
over her. She had, too, rather a wide ac- 
quaintance among the “unrecognised” of 
literature; the men with their one poem, 
the women with their one tale; which every 
one in a certain section knows by heart, but 
no one out of that section has ever heard of. 
It is extraordinary how many such there are 
clinging to the skirts of the literary world, 
of whom it is devoutly believed that they 
might, if they would, sway the destinies of 
empires, but who are silent from wisdom, 
and whose inaction is the god-like repose of 
strength. Many of these are gathered into 
her “Recollections,” and chronicled amongst 
those whom she most admires; and it must 
be confessed that generally she justifies her 
praises by her quotations; for all that 
authors and book are perhaps equally un- 
known to the public. Calm and uneventful 
as was Miss Mitford’s outer life, she did not 
escape her full share of trials. Her mother 
was an heiress, ten years older than her 
father, and possessed of twenty-eight thou- 
sand pounds, besides certain landed pro- 
perty. Two hundred a year only was settled 
on herself. Her husband ran through the 
rest in course of time; alienated a rich 
cousin who had made her his heir; aban- 
doned a field of practice just as it was be- 
coming lucrative, and in fine wrought for his 
own overthrow as diligently as good-natured, 
reckless, expensive men so often do. He 
had a chance of redemption given him. 
When Mary was a little girl of ten years old 
she won a ley prize of twenty thousand 
pounds. In a few years the only representa- 
tive of that prize was a Wedgwood dinner ser- 
r. Mitford gave her, to comme- 
morate the event. In later years Miss Mitford 
supported and tended her father with most 
heroic love and fortitude: and of all the 
good that may be said of her, in nothing 
does her character shine more highly than 
in her womanly devotedness to the life which 
should have cared for and supported hers. 
Looked at from this point of view, Miss 
Mitford was out of the sphere of ordinary 
criticism. 





will so easily recognise. ‘“ Recollections of | 
my Literary Life” is simply a collection of 
papers or essays; now telling of some 
journey, and gossiping pleasantly on all the | 
great names and associations connected with | 
the locality; now criticising some poet with 
generous extracts from the most popular and 
the least known alike. These extracts are 
always well chosen and full of grace; bound 
together by a running commentary of genial 
praise, and altogether forming a most 
charming handy book of beautiful thoughts. 
Several stories, not generally known, are 
cast in; as that terrible murder of Sir John 
Goodere by his brother, the Captain of the 
Ruby, both uncles of Foote: and there are 
hosts of happy reminiscences of her own 
young lifeof her bright-natured father 
whose spoiled darling she was, and of the 
gentler, graver mother, whose memory 


It is impossible to give any clear account 
of this present work. As she herself says 
in the preface—it is “desultory and way- 
ward,” with “far too much of personal 
gossip and of local scene-painting for 
the grave pretension of critical essays, 
and far too much of criticism and. extract 
for anything approaching in the slightest 
degree to autobiography.” It is a charming 
disconnected series of independent sketches ; 
one of those books without beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, which you may read for a day or 
for an hour, at your will; open it where you 
like, and leave off where you like; always 
sure to find “your place” again; or some- 
thing that will do quite as well. We are 

lad to see it re-issued in its present form; 
or few names breathe more delicate percep- 
tion of ce and beauty, or are associated 
with pleasanter memories of womanl 
heroism and love, than that of Mary Russe 





passed into a kind of family saint, canonised 


Mitford. 
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The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Blank 
Verse by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A., 
Translator of “ Dante,” &c. (Macmillan.) 


We.are sorry that a person whose taste and 
power are considerable should have chosen 
to attempt one of the most difficult of tasks, 
and to add another to the rather dreary list 
of English Homers. Mr. Wright’s book is 
singularly free from glaring faults, and by 
no means destitute of a certain unobtrusive 
simplicity ; but it retains hardly a trace of 
the dramatic skill or epic force of Homer, of 
his exhaustless energy, his ever-faultless 

e. The translator tells us in his preface, 
that he “ventures on the arduous task, in 
the hope that he may occasionally furnish to 
the English reader some faint idea of the 
glorious old bard.” And we fear that these 
words express but too exactly the mawimwm 
of his success; if, indeed, the term can be 
fairly used at all in the matter of Homeric 
translation, where the alternative still seems 
to lie, not between failure and success, but 
between less and greater failure. 

Nor, perhaps, is it surprising that it 
should be so. The author of “Hypatia” 
scarcely overstates the truth, in the apolo- 
getic note which he subjoins to his own 
rendering of the scene between Hector and 
Andromache.* “It would be an act of 
arrogance,” he says, “ even to aim at success 
where Pope and Chapman failed. It is 
simply, I believe, impossible to render 
Homer into English verse: because, for one 
reason among many, it is impossible to 
preserve the pomp of sound which invests 
with grandeur his most common words. 
How can any skill represent the rhythm 
of Homeric Greek in a language which—to 
take the first verse which comes to hand— 
transforms ‘boos megaloio boeién’ into 
“great ox’s hide?’ ” 

In the hands of a master, but only so, 
our English language is able and worthy 
to represent Homer. “ Ulysses” and the 
“Morte d’Arthur” fragment forbid us to 
doubt it. But Tennyson’s command of the 
melodic and rhythmic resources of the lan- 
guage is rare indeed; and his power of 
wielding blank verse, in particular, is so 
thoroughly exceptional, that we dare not 
generalise from his achievements as to the 
capabilities of that. measure. It must not 
be forgotten, by the way, that the pomp of 


- sound of which Mr. Kingsley speaks, is due 


quite as much to rhythm as to the forms of 
isolated words or phrases. And, exceptional 
cases being left out of the question, we alto- 
gether dissent from Mr. Wright's opinion, 
that “blank verse appears to present the 
nearest practicable approach to the metre of 
Homer.” The metre of Chapman,+ whatever 
may be wot of his language, assuredly 

s further than blank verse towards effect- 
ing that combination of fervent energy with 
stately self-control, which is the charm and 
prerogative of the Homeric hexameter. It 
would seem also to excel the ordinary rhymed 
heroic in force and grandeur; while the 
greater length of the lines relieves the 
monotony of poor rhymes, without weakening 
the vividness of really good ones. Perhaps 
the gravest charge that can be laid against 
Chapman is, that having chosen a metre so 
well he did not develop its capacities more 


x 5 

eanwhile, neither Chapman nor Pope, 
ae even veg Sh a certain extent have 
failed, is as yet in danger of being superseded. 


* Tiiad. VI. (See Hi; 





ec. VIII. 


rypatia, ) 
+ In his translation of “‘The Iliad.” 


The former is, doubtless, thoroughly Eliza- 
bethan in spirit and expression: and it is 
not easy to say whether Elizabethan art or 
that of Pope’s time is more essentially 
distinct from Homer's. 

Yet,.against Charles Lamb’s complaint of 
“unconquerable quaintness,” we may surely 
set the enthusiastic praise expressed in 
Keats’s sonnet “On first looking in Chap- 
man’s Homer :” 


** Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That -browed Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his.ken : 


Or like stout Cortez when with le eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


And every reader must recognise a large- 
hearted generosity of thought and wealth of 
expression which are in the truest sense 
Homeric. So, too, Pope is often Homeric (if 
we may dare to say so) in his dramatic 
power, often in his copious eloquence, always 
in his ability to sustain continuous and 
unwearying interest in the action. His 
obvious faults and manifold antipathies to 
Homer have been pointed out a hundred 
times; but in what subsequent translator, 
free, it may be, from all his defects, can we 
find a tithe of such merit ? 

It must be remembered that Mr. Wright’s 
book is as yet only begun, and we have ab- 
stained from more detailed criticism in the 
hope that later " alaang of his work may 
add higher excellences to the minor merits 
which it already possesses. 
clude by quoting at length the famous 
speech of Andromache (VI. 407), as a fair 
specimen of Mr. Wright’s powers, and a good 
point of comparison with other translators : 


“* Owondrous chief! alas, thine own great heart 
Will be thy ruin! Pity thou hast none 
Or for thy child, or me thy hapless wife, 
Soon to be left thy widow—all thy foes 
Assailing thee at once. Better to die, 
Forlorn of thee; for other comforter 
Will none remain when thou shalt meet thy doom,— 
Grief my sole portion. Father I have none, 
Nor honoured mother; for divine Achilles 
My father slew, and sacked Cicilian Thebes, 
Fair-peopled city of the lofty gates. 
Yet stript he not Eétion of his arms, 
Through the restraint of a religious awe, 
But burning him in all his panoply, 
Heaped high his tomb; and the Orestiad nymphs, 
Daughters of Jove, around it planted elms. 
My seven brothers, whom I left at home, 
Descended all to Hades in one day, 
Slain by divine Achilles, as they watched 
Their snow-white sheep and lazy-footed kine. 
My mother, once the queen of woody Placus, 
He bore away to Troy with other spoil, 
But for an ample ransom freed again. 
Her, Artemis, the arrow-loving maid, 
Smote in her father’s halls. All, all are gone! 
But father, mother, brother, live in thee, 
My noble, loving husband. Oh, have pity ! 
Stay with me here; stay with me on the tower; 
Nor make thy son an orphan, and thy wife 
A widow. Take my counsel :—post thy troops 
At the wild fig-tree, where the city-walls 
Are most exposed, and easiest of access,— 
Thrice there assaulted by the bravest chiefs— 
The two Ajaces, famed Idomeneus, 
Atreus’ bold sons, and warlike Diomed ; 
Instructed either by some heaven-taught seer, 
Or by their own undaunted valour led.’ ’” 


We will con- 





Conversations on England as it Was and Is. 
Designed for Schools and Home Tuition. 
By Mrs. Kemp, Author of “Rachel 
Cohen.” (Longmans.) 

Relics of Genius: Visits to the Last Homes 
of Poets, Painters, and Players, with Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By T. P. Grinsted. 
(W. Kent & Co.) 

THESE volumes have enough in common to 

admit of their being classed together. They 

are both occupied with sketches of persons 
and places celebrated in English history and 





literature, the scenes of their active hfe, or 






ee 
the sepulchres in which they repose, Mrs. 
Kemp's work is devoted chiefly to eeal 
history and geography: Mr. Grimsted’s to 
anecdote and biography. The one is a series 
of historical dialogues on the lish 
counties ; the other u. string of Magee ical 
meditations amongst the tombs. The lady 
goes lightly over the breezy downs, pastoral 
valleys, and bleak hills of her native land, 
pausing for a momevt by the way at its 
battle-fields, ruined castles, and ancient en- 
campments, while the gentleman wanders 
through the churches und graveyards, de- 
ciphering the half illegible inscription of 
time-worn tablets. and copying the mildewed 
verses from morsy lheud=tones. 

Of the two volumes Mrs. Kemp’s is 
decidedly the more interesting and the 
better done, but though on the whole a 
good and useful beok, it is by no means so 
good or so useful «x it easily might and 
ought to have been. A condensed history 
of the English counties written with spirit, 
judgment, and something of true poetic 
feeling would be one of the most in- 
structive and delighttul books in the 
language. Presenting through the _ pic- 
turesque remains of the present bright 
glimpses of the living past, it would 
contain a series of changing views more 
brilliant and wondertu! than the transforma- 
tions of a pantomime. Places that are now 
silent and deserted would be filled with the 
stir and hum of city lite. with the pomp and 
bustle of courtly testivity, while some of our 
most flourishing xesports and populous 
manufacturing towns would be little better 
than wretched fishing villages or uninhab- 
ited swamps. It would contain, too, the 
essence of all that ix heroic and memorable 
in local history, the deeds of personal bravery 
and military skill that have ennobled peasant 
heroes or shed fresh lustre on the glory.of 
an ancient house. li would at the same 


time be a most instructive volume, as the 
great facts of English history would not only 
be impressed upon the memory in a most 


vivid manner, but riveted there in their 
attendant circumstances. their causes andcon- 
sequences, by brilliant links of local incident. 
It is scarcely fair, how ever.to test Mrs. Kemp's 
volume by any verv high standard, as her aim 
is not an ambitious one. She simply under- 
takes to give in the form of a dialogue a 
brief history of the Mnglish counties for the 
use of families and voung people generally. 
To us the conversational form, we must con- 
fess, is only astumnbling block and an offenee, 
but it is possible thut divlogue even im its 
weakest form may have « charm for children 
which the adult mind cannot understand, 
and if so there is no yrewt harm in its use. 
The substance of the volume is a good deal 
better than the form. ‘he leading facts in 


the history of moxt Kuglish counties are 
given in a lucid and agreeable if not a very 
lively manner. A perusul of the volume will 
certainly prove instructive to ordinary read- 
ers, and acquaint even the best-informed of 


girls and boys with a great many interesting 
acts they were ignorwut of before. 

Mrs. Kemp has evidently studied care- 
fully the more ordinary manuals of county 
history; but her rewding is not extensive, 
and her knowledge, in many points of real 
interest and importance, neither minute nor 
accurate. Take, for exwmple, the subject of 
local etymology, the origin of county names, 
both of places aud persons. These names 
are full of fossil poetry. fossil history, and 
fossil romance, and they might be briefly 





explained so as 16 interest and instruct ail 
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readers. Mrs. Kemp here and there attempts 
this, but only with very partial success. 
Some of her etymologies are too vague to 
be of any use, while many are altogether 
false. uch derivations, for instance, as 
Somersetshire from Somerton, Wiltshire 
from Wilton, and, above all, Cumberland 
from encumber (the county being a hilly 
one), ought to be finally abolished. Again, 
in her references to literature and literary 
history, the authoress betrays a want of 
acquaintance with the subject which more 
than once leads her into absolute error. 
Here is a specimen: “Q. Was a mystery the 
the same kind of entertainment as a 
pageant P—A. They were very similar; but 
the former was decidedly the more ob- 
jectionable entertainment of the two, inas- 
much as the subjects were taken from 
the sacred Scriptures, and were mixed up 
with a _— deal of buffoonery and mum- 
mery. One celebrated mystery embraced the 
greater part of the history of the Bible, and 
occupied eight days in its performance. 
These solemn mockeries of sacred sub- 
jects were sometimes called miracles ; they 
were always performed in churches, the 
monks, friars, and other ecclesiastics being 
the chief actors.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say that this short passage contains 
more blunders than sentences. Miracle plays 
were altogether different from pageants. No 
one mystery ever lasted eight days; but a 
series of plays, representing the main 
facts of Scripture history, often extended 
over a course of eight days during the Whit- 
sun holiday. They were never performed 
in churches, and only for a short time 
after their first introduction in ecclesiastical 
buildings connected with the monasteries. 
Miracle plays were commonly performed on 
moveable stages in the market-places and 
mers of the leading towns of the kingdom. 
Though natural, we do not know that in 
talking to children it is absolutely necessary 
to refer to mysteries at all, even in giving 
an account of Coventry. But if the subject 
is dealt with, it ought to be treated accu- 
rately and fairly, not dragged in for the sole 
purpose apparently of allowing one of the 
d children to exclaim, “How shocking! 
. am glad we do not live in such unholy 
times.” 
Mr. Grinsted’s volume, both in the matter 
and the manner of it, is a very mild one 
-indeed. The style indeed is often ludi- 
crously colourless and weak. The tombe 
and _— among which the author delights 
to wander seem to have exercised a subduing 
influence on his mind. Even in speaking of 
comic actors and brilliant actresses his wit 
is of the humblest and most innocent 
description, his faint weak smile being partl 
apologetic. ‘“ Mrs. Davenport,” we are told, 
“died in 1843, having been engaged upon 
the great stage of the world for eighty-four 
years.” The elder Farren, in three years 
after he left the stage, “closed his account 
with life at the age of seventy-five.” Again, 
in speaking of Shirley, the dramatist, he 
says: “ Sorrow occasioned by the conflagra- 
tion, added to the increased infirmities of 
himself and his wife, greatly impaired their 
spirit, and they laid themselves down and 
died on the same day, one grave receiving 
their remains.” But it is useless to go on 
quoting. The volume abounds in sentences 
and passages that from sheer weakness are 
either ludicrous or unintelligible. It has, 
however, a good deal of gossip diligently 
collected, and a number of anecdotes that 
are readable enough, Many of these are too 





well known for grave and solemn repetition. 
The volume is useful as a guide-book to the 
monuments of celebrated men scattered 
through the churches of London and the 
neighbourhood, but it can aspire to no higher 
character, and has no wider or more general 
use. 





Narrative of Services in, the Liberation of 
Ohili, Peru, and Brazil, from Spanish and 
Portuguese Domination. By Thomas, Earl 
of Dundonald, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c., &c. Two 
Volumes. (Ridgway.) 

Tue philosophical paradox of De Mandeville, 
pushing too far the doctrine that there is a 
soul of goodness in things evil, insists that 
private vices are public benefits. Without 
suspicion of sympathy with this opinion, of 
which the ethical and the economical disproof 
are alike conclusive, we may say that private 
injuries have often promoted historical 
justice and truth. The volumes before us 
are a case in point. The motive to their 
publication, is the desire of the noble author 
to vindicate from aspersions which he has 
lived down, the part he took in the 
struggle of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies of South America for independence. 
In doing this he has made a valuable con- 
tribution to history. The public and private 
documents which he cites, throw light upon 
the actors and events of the obscure and 
involved drama in which he played a pro- 
minent part. 

Everybody recollects the phrase of Canning, 
in which he claimed for himself the glory of 
having called into existence a new world to 
redress the balance of the old. The saying, 
compared with the result, is rather grandi- 
loquent. “The new world” has even yet 
scarcely emerged from political chaos. The 
mention of the South American States calls 
igen European mindonly an embroglio 
of pronunciamentos, republics, coups d'etat, 
and military dictatorships, of which it would 
be difficult, after the most attentive study, 
to give an orderly and intelligible account. 
Nevertheless it is necessary, in order to 
assign the proper value to Lord Dundonald’s 
narrative, to indicate in a few sentences the 
causes which separated the proud empire of 
“Spain and the Indies,” and erected into 
distinct nationalities the conquests of Pizarro 
and of Cortez. 

The independence of her South American 
colonies did not begin in a revolt from Spain, 
but rather in a revolt with Spain from the 
usurpation of Napoleon. The expulsion of 
preg vene-other from Spain, and the estab- 
lishment of his own pon | there, had 
for its chief object not so much the annexa- 
tion of the Peninsula to France, as _ the 
acquisition by the Emperor of the mineral 
treasures of South America, in which he 
saw inexhaustible resources, available for 
the support of his armies, whose necessities 
his favourite principle of making war 
support itself was proving insufficient to 
supply. The Spanish patriots, absorbed in 
their own struggles at home, could take no 
part in the affairs of their colonies, which thus 
virtually acquired the independence that 
they afterwards formally asserted and success- 
fully vindicated. They administered their 
own government always in the name of 
Ferdinand VIL. sturdily refusing at the 
same time to recognise the authority of the 
Junta at Cadiz. r the treaty of Valencay, 
they continued against Ferdinand the re- 
sistance they had commenced in his name. 





It would serve no purpose to enter into 
any details of the roger page 4 war, 
or of the mutual atrocities of the Royalist 
and Revolutionary forces. The genius of 
Bolivar, backed by the legions of British 
volunteers, and by the revolt at Saint Leon, 
triumphed over all obstacles. We must 
confine ourselves to Lord Dundonald’s ac- 
count of his own services, first in Chili and 
Peru, and afterwards in Brazil. But it may 
be as well first to state how they came to 
be made available. His distinguished con- 
duct during the war with Napoleon — at 
Algesiras on the Spanish coast, and in the 
Basque roads—gave him rank among the 
greatest naval commanders who have ever 
lived. Sir Archibald Alison, politically no 
admirer of his, says that he was “ equal to 
his great predecessor (Nelson) in personal 
gallantry, enthusiastic ardour, and devotion to 
his country,” and “was perhaps his superior 
in original genius, inventive power, and inex- 
haustible resources.” Lord Cochrane, how- 
ever, was as enthusiastic a politician as he 
was a skilful and gallant officer. “By the 
machinations,” as he considers, “ of a power- 
ful political party which he had offended,” 
he was savdived in a eed of fraudulent 
practices connected with the Stock Exchange; 
and, being found guilty on trial before Lord 
Ellenborough, was demiened the royal 
navy, and sentenced to imprisonment and 
to exposure in the pillory. This sen- 
tence, quite Athenian in its ingratitude, was 
not carried out, so far as the last article 
is concerned. The verdict which exposed 
Lord Cochrane to it is now universally 
believed to have been unjust, and it was 
practically revoked by his restoration, in 
1847, to his naval rank and to the knightly 
honours (of the Bath) of which he had been 
deprived. In 1817, while excluded from the 
public service of his own country, he was 
invited by Don Jose Alvarez, the agent 
of the as yet unrecognised government 
of Chili, to undertake the organisation and 
the command of the Chilian navy. In 
1817, General San Martin, at the head of 
a force from Buenos Ayres, succeeded in 
establishing the independence of Chili. 
The Spaniards, though worsted in Chili, 
still held out in Peru, where it was resolved 
to attack them. This was the state of 
affairs when Lord Cochrane landed with his 
wife and child at Valparaiso, in November 
1818. His exploits in the South American 
Seas were not less brilliant than those which 
rendered his name illustrious in the naval 
warfare of Europe. Taking into account 
the wretched materials at his command, and 
the incessant intrigues by which he was 
thwarted, they are perhaps even more 
admirable. Lord Cochrane’s capture of one 
Spanish stronghold after another destroyed 
the royalist power in Peru. The in- 
dependence of the state was proclaimed 
by General San Martin, the commander 
of the liberating army, who followed up 
this step by ger ag constituting 
himself Protector, with despotic power. 
His overtures to Lord Coc e, whose 
lot he promised should be equal to his 
own, were indignantly rejected. San Martin 
was at the head of the Chilian army. In con- 
stituting himself ruler of Peru, and trans- 
ferring the service of the troops he had 
commanded to that state, he was guilty of 
an act of desertion. He proposed to Lord 
Cochrane to become his first-admiral, and 
hoped that, if he accepted the appointment, 
he would bring over the squadron he com- 
manded with him. Meeting an indignant 
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refusal, he became the bitter enemy of the 
man whose honour he had wronged by these 
proposals. The seamen under Lord Coch- 
rane’s command were unpaid; incessant 
intrigues were fomented among his cap- 
tains; his own personal expenditure in 
the maintaining of the efficiency of the 
fleet was not reimbursed. An estate which 
had been voted to him was resumed, and 
insult after insult was heaped upon him. 
Under these circumstances, he indig- 
nantly declined the further service of the 
state he had saved, and accepted, in 
1823, the command of the naval force of Don 
Pedro, the newly-elected emperor of Brazil. 
Here we meet with the same story of bril- 
liant and honourable services, rewarded with 
injury and ingratitude. The Portuguese 
were defeated mainly by his courage and 
skill. But Lord Coc e was not the man 
to connive at the corruption and self-seeking 
of men in power; hence, both in Chili and in 
Brazil, it became, after a time, as necessary 
to dispense with his services as it had been 
at first to secure them. He was charged, 
on a flimsy pretence, with abandoning the 
Brazilian service; he was dismissed, and 
tried as a deserter. The engagements 
which had been made with him were 
shamelessly broken. Lord Dundonald makes 
out a clear case of gross personal and pecu- 
iary wrong, by the evidence of undisputed 
public documents and official letters. In- 
deed, the existing governments of Chili and 
Brazil have acknowledged the services ren- 
dered them by Lord Cochrane during their 
struggle for independence, and his pecuniary 
claims upon them, though they have very 
inadequately acted upon this acknowledg- 
ment. Lord Dundonald’s statement presents 
his case against them in a masterly and 
convincing manner. It also satisfactorily 
vindicates his reputation from the calumnies 
which once assailed it. 

As a fragment of the biography of a re- 
markable and gallant man, and as an eluci- 
dation of some dark and perplexed episodes 
ofmodern history, we welcome these volumes. 
The accounts of naval operations in which 
they abound will be of service to the a 
fessional student of naval tactics. ey 
contain many incidents whch the lover of 
adventure will find attractive. On the 
whole, we can truly say that we are called 
upon to notice few works which have equal 
claims, on the double ground of authenticity 
and interest, to the attention of the public. 





Select Memoirs of Port Royal. By M. A. 
Schimmelpenninck. (Longmans.) 

Tue publication of “ The Life of Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck” has recently called the 

attention of the reading public to the works 
of that excellent lady, and prepared the way 
_for their republication. Of these the one 
before us is the most distinguished, or at all 
events, the one that forms the chief pedestal 
for the late Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s reputa- 
tion in the literary world. Thus, although 
the “ Memoirs of Port Royal” now appear 
with all the honours of a fifth edition, the 
book calls at our hands for a somewhat 
more special notice than would, under ordi- 

circumstances, the reappearance of a 

work so long before the world. Indeed, 
as the first edition of these valuable memoirs 
peared as far back as the year 1829, and 

the consecutive editions at various remote 


intervals, the present republication may be | 


said to call for the attention of a new literary 
generation, too much occupied with the tur- 


moil of present authorship to be able, with- 
out special indication, to show much atten- 
tion to the past, except in instances of books 
which have earned themselves a place in 
what is called our “ classical” literature. 

That Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s “ Memoirs 
of Port Royal,’ however, fully deserve a 

lace on the shelves of the select “ classical” 
ib: few will be inclined to deny. Apart 
from its ene merits of style and compo- 
sition, the work contains too many elements 
of standard worth not to claim for it a high 
place in our English literature. It combines 
a fervent religious spirit and pure evangelical 
teaching (we are not attempting to enter 
into any special upholding of any peculiar 
Christian doctrine, much less into any con- 
troversy upon the subject), a profound and 
generally unbiassed appreciation of the his- 
tory of the times of which the authoress 
writes, and an unusual power of philosophi- 
cal delineation of character, with a subject of 
historical as well as religious interest, the 
greater portion of which reads more like a 
romance than a reality, and cannot fail of 
awakening a proportional interest in the 
minds of the readers. 

We have used the word “ generally” as ap- 
plied to “ unbiassed,” inasmuch as (an inevi- 
table result, perhaps, in a work written with 
such ardent religious faith and strong re- 
ligious feeling) historical events and historical 
personages are judged in these “ Memoirs ” 
solely from one, and one only, point of view. 
They are weighed in the religious balance; 
their worth is invariably tested in that scale. 
They are judged sovutiagie and they are 
parcelled out scrupulously—this upon the 
good heap, that upon the evil. Thus, 
although we feel in our heart of hearts that 
the judgment of the authoress upon men 
and things is, in what ought to be the main 
end and aim of life, just and true and even- 
handed and pure, we cannot designate it as 
wholly unbiassed, or free from the monotony 
of one-sidedness. ‘To illustrate our propo- 
sition in one particular (we might cite several 
instances), we need only point out the pages 
in which the authoress in some slight degree 
takes the interpretation of God’s will and 
judgment into her own hands, by at- 
tributing all the misfortunes of France that 
followed the infamous destruction of the 
establishment of Port Royal des Champs, 
the wretched condition of the country, the 
national reverses, the disasters of the State, 
and, above all, the misery that fell upon 
the household of the King, Louis XTV., by 
the sudden and mysterious deaths of many 
younger members of the Royal Family, to 
the just and visible retribution of the 
Almighty for that unjust and wicked deed. 
In this instance, all the other crimes and 
callousnesses of the times are merged in the 
one bad act, which of course most pro- 
minently occupies the spirit and attention of 
the authoress. 

It has been said that the subject of Port 
Royal was suggested to the mind of the 
authoress by Mrs. Hannah More. From what- 
ever point the suggestion proceeded, no 
subject more pure in its intent, more noble 
in its purpose, more replete with thrillin 
interest in its historical development, coul 
have been suggested to a mind of strong 
religious feeling, that was able to conceive 
its beauty, and direct a pen of sufficient 
power and weight to give due force to the 





exciting tale of history. The result has been 
| signally good. The work has been evidently 
a labour of love to the authoress. The 





fervour, the energy of the purpose, the 


genuine enthusiasm of honest conviction are 
all so prominent, that, in the appreciation of 
these qualities, we are almost led to forget 
the immense labour of study and research 
which the zeal-supported patience of the 
authoress must have undertaken and carried 
out in the prosecution of her work. In this 
respect the enunciation of more than 120 
works (some of considerable volume), 
through the study of which the authoress 
has diligently waded, would alone be 
sufficient to appal a mind, however eager 
and honest in its research, that was 
not sustained by unusual zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the completion of a purpose, the 
results of which were not to be of this 
world only. In a critical point of view we 
are inclined only to take exceptions to an 
arrangement, which, by first giving the life 
of the Abbé de Saint Cyran, the promoter, 
and possibly the originator of those opinions 
upon the “doctrine of grace,” which were 
afterwards attacked under the name of “ Jan- 
senism,’ and who was the first guardian 
genius of the reformed and regenerated reli- 

ious establishment of Port Ro al—then of 

ornelius Jansenius, his friend and fellow 
student, whose wider fame originated the 
designation of the peculiar tenets of both 
these saintly men—and then only the detailed 
history of the two establishments of Port 
Royal—necessarily entails frequent repeti- 
tions of the same events, that somewhat 
perplex on first reading. 

Once launched into the more imme- 
diate “ Memoirs of Port Royal,” the reader 
is at first wafted gently on, then carried 
forward with more powerfully excited 
feelings, and at last hurried irresistibly 
on and on from page to by a 
torrent of interest. Calmly interesting is 
thus at first the account of the awakening of 
the mind of the young Marie Angelique 
Arnauld, who as a child (as was the dis- 

eful usage of the times) was instituted 
Kbbess of Port Royal, to the dissolute state 
of the monastic establishment over which 
she presides ; her youthful efforts at reform ; 
her struggles with the spoiled women around 
her ; her contests even with her own family, 
who —— her seeming rigours; her final 
triumph in her schemes ; the ual excite- 
ment of public attention to her admirable 
reforms ; her deputed mission by the eccle- 
siastic authorities who first looked on with 
approval to other conventual establish- 
ments; her dignified contests with their 
superiors; her expulsion from such a 
convent by armed men, collected by an 
enraged abbess, the reaction, the skirmish, 
and the flight of her enemies, and the scenes 
of conventual dissipation at the time. In- 
terest there is already here, and much also ; 
but the chief and more stirring interest of 
the story is yet to come. We are but upon 
the threshold of this romance of history. 

A second period arrives. Under the wise 
and bold régime of the young abbess the 
establishment flourishes, prospers, becomes 
exalted: that of Port Royal de Paris is 
added as a succursale. The benign influence 
of the convent is exercised on all around. 
During the wars of the Fronde its benefi- 
cence is generally recognised. It becomes 
famous. But with its growing fame and 
influence springs up and grows also the 
envy of the Jesuits, whose jealous desire 
of supremacy is affronted, and whose schools 
find a dangerous rival in those of Port Royal. 
From episode to episode of historical in- 
trigue, through scenes that read like those 
of an involved drama, we are informed of the 
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influence exercised by the Jesuits on the 
court, and their measures to excite the en- 
mity of the most powerful of the land against 
the detested establishment. A persecution 
against the nuns of Port Royal commences: 
and during scenes of much misery the Mére 
Angelique dies. But the Duchess of 
Longueville intervenes. Her powerful in- 
fluence counteracts the evil manceuvres of 
the Jesuits. During her life-time the per- 
secution is stayed. All our interest is here 
increased. It is destined to increase still 
more. 

The third act is still there, far more ex- 
citing, far more affecting. The king’s mind 
is swayed by Madame de Maintenon, herself 
in the hands of the Jesuits. The treachery 
of one base and intriguing nun, who aims 
herself to be the lady abbess, aids. the 
schemes of the enemies of Port Royal and 
its evangelical teachings. The more in- 
fluential of the nuns are torn from their 
home, imprisoned, treated with cruelty, 
threatened with excommunication. The 
establishment is invaded by troops. The 
parliament is appealed to; but it is inter- 
dicted from any power to take cognisance 
of the affair. A period of the most affect- 
ing interest ensues. We are hurried from 
scene to scene of the harrowing romance 
of history, amidst cruelties, resignation 
under misery, excommunications, and 
further complicated intrigues. At last the 
work of hatred is completed. The establish- 
ment of Port Royal des Champs is blown up 
by gunpowder, and its walls are razed to 
the ground. 

As an epilogue, not less stirring and 
affecting, we come afterwards to the scenes 
that detail the fate of the various personages 
who have borne a part for good or for evil 
in this wonderful drama, among which that 
which sets forth the despairing agony of 
remorse of the Cardinal de Noailles, who 
had greatly contributed to the dispersion 
and destruction of the order, is perhaps the 
one that most powerfully works upon the 
feelings of the reader. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to point out in this work, where stron, 
religious purpose is so curiously involve 
with strict historical record, on which of its 
many striking episodes the mind would be 
inclined to dwell with the strongest interest. 

In addition to this strange history, the 
third volume of the present edition is chiefly 
filled with accounts, some of them bearing 
directly upon the principal subject, such as a 
visit in the year 1814 to the ruins of Port 
Royal, and a translation of a work of Mére 
Agnés Arnauld, niece of the first famous 
Abbess Angélique, called “A Gift from an 
Abbess to her Nuns;” some of them more 
indirectly connected with the “Memoirs,” 
such as “ A Visit to the Grande Chartreuse,” 
and a history of the conversion of the cele- 
brated De Rancé, and the regeneration of the 
order of La Trappe—but bearing their 
particular stamp of high purpose. 

With such materials for interest, informa- 
tion, and religious instruction combined, it 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find any work 
of immediately modern days that could be so 
conscientiously recommended to our present 
generation of readers. 





Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss Anna C. 
Johnson. (Scribner, New York.) 

We like a conscientious book; and it is 

very evident that this book has every title to 

the worthy epithet. It is, moreover, a clever 


sketchy and discursive, now replete with 
information both old and new, and elaborate 
in its historical summaries and _ political 
| deductions from the course of history ; some- 
times written with the bold confidence of 
the man, sometimes put together with the 
rambling vagueness of the woman. But, 
strange to say, its very conscientiousness is 
| at constant antagonism with its consistency. 
Its impartiality is in continual variance with 
its purpose. That the purpose of the 
authoress was to find all possible good in 
the Germans, especially of the lower classes 
(we might almost think exclusively so), is 
evident from the whole tendency of the 
work. What does she say of them in con- 
clusion? She is speaking more especially 
of the German emigrants to the United 
States. “We are sure none will read” (in 
America) “this picture without feeling for 
them a more kindly sympathy and bidding 
them a more kindly lame.” She even 
augurs a most striking future for all Ger- 
many from the revivification of the stout and 
praiseworthy German nature in the fontaine 
de jowvence of American liberty. She ter- 
minates with the words: “The mixture of 
the German with the American element 
makes the best compound for republican 
citizens ; and, when their children’s children 
shall come back to the Fatherland” (she 
has previously told us, by numerous 
exemplifications, that they are always 
unwilling to return after having tasted the 
sweets of American life), “ with spirits born 
and nourished upon free soil and by free air, 
the dry bones of these crumbling” (German) 
“dynasties will awake, and the tocsin of 
freedom ring the death-knell of tyranny once 
and for ever.” 

It is peculiarly unfortunate, then, for this 
magniloquently described future, that the 
impartial judgment of so conscientious an 
authoress should have compelled her to 
write truthfully so very little good of the 
Germans, and to have filled so many of her 
pages with traits of manner, feeling, custom, 
temperament, and education so very much to 
their disadvantage. We give the authoress the 
greatest credit for her sharpness of apprecia- 
tion, her accuracy of judgment, her high- 
minded truthfulness, even when it most 
conflicted with the convictions she laboured 
to obtain. But we have seldom read a work 
a any nationality, in which so many 
“home truths” have been so boldly thrown 
in its face; none, certainly, in which the 
generally overpraised German may find a 
truer and less troubled mirror in which to 
see his own face begrimed with all its faults. 
The intention of the authoress is evidentl 
to fabricate her mirror so as to see as muc 
good in it as possible herself: and yet the 
prominent defects of the Germans, their 
prejudice, their ignorance and conceit, their 
unwillingness (naturally born of such 
elements) to see any good in other countries, 
and consequently to make any step in 
progress themselves, except upon compulsion, 
their petty chicanery and persistence in 
worn-out, hampering, and often degrading 
form, are all, unconsciously perhaps, made 
to stare prominently forth, in whichever 
direction the glass may be turned. 

True, the authoress is an ardent repub- 
lican, and constantly endeavours to throw 
the blame of all the many bad sides of 
German character upon the rulers of the 
land, the upper classes, and so downwards 
throughout the hierarchy, until she comes 
to the popular element. Sometimes this is 





book, by turns lively and didactic; now 


by implication. But we must take nati: 
as we find it, as she herself finds it : we cap. 
not always put into the child’s mouth th 
excuse for all his deficiencies -and delip. 
quencies “My mts brought me up so ill,” 
and overlook in himself what is often s 
obnoxious to those placed in contact with 
him. How indulgently should we all be 
judged from generation to generation! Ip. 
deed, even if we wholly admit her reasoning, 
as simply accounting for evil and not 
excusing it, although we still give due praise 
to the writer’s conscientiousness, we canni, 
totally acquit her of prejudice in this respect, 
or at any rate of ney ene 

Doubtless there is blame enough, and far 
too much, to be attached to the German 
rulers of present as well as past times for 
their utter misgovernment of an industrious, 
hard-working, and thinking people (here lie 
its good qualities), their blindness to its 
better interests, and obtuse clinging to the 

. But Miss Johnson’s German tyrant 

is the “blood-minded tyrant” of a mek- 
drama. He loves evil for the very -evil’s 
sake. He tyrannises for the gratification 
of the foulest propensities of human nature, 
He has not an atom of pity for misery and 
want. He looks upon it with an ironical 
laugh, and returns to his “to revel 
upon the flesh and blood of his subjects” 
(p. 304). “His own nature cannot bear to 
see others happy” (p. 42). In her picture, 
they “who have worn the crown, and waved 
the sceptre, have done little else than stain 
their hands with the blood of the innocent” 
(p. 310). She might have found a sufficiently 
bad portrait to paint with all the vigour ofa 
republican’s pencil, without attiring her 
model of a an ruler in slouched hat 
and brigand mantle, with a pair of pistols in 
his girdle and a dagger in his hand ; and when 
she lays aside her “penny plain and two- 
pence coloured” cut of a theatrical bandit, 
when she speaks of the obstinate preju- 
dice that refuses all enlightenment, the 
good intent misdirected by erse igno- 
rance, and the wilfulness of pursuing the 
same old track already fo so of 
danger and of wretchedness, she can dis- 
course most sensibly. Indeed, we have 
never met with sager judgment (p. 111) 
upon the ill-directed ambition of Ludwig of 
Bavaria, whose zeal in favour of the arts 
has been overlauded by so many pens, but 
who overtaxed and impoverished his people 
by the construction of works of art, ludi- 
crously out of proportion to the resources 
and position of the country, for the sake of a 
name among erity. e wish only she 
had not spoiled a page of excellent good 
sense and unusual appreciation by the itali- 
cised rhapsody, that, when she looks upon 
the pictures in the Pinacotheke she sees 
“ they wre painted in blood.” . 

Far more free from exaggeration, and in 
so far more true, are the authoress’s inci- 
dental sketches of the manners and feelings 
of the upper classes. Here she can give an 
abundance of depreciating traits without 
thinking herself called upon to draw 4 
stereotyped caricature. Their pedantry and 
conceit, their arrogance and unpoliteness to 
all whom they suspect to be without the 
pale of the t “Von” in spite of their 
absurdly rigid etiquette, their meanness and 
obstinacy, and, <i all, their prejudiced 
ignorance, she can paint in a hun little 
c teristic anecdotes. But even in this 
instance, while sketching a lively portrait of 
the lower nobility only, of the class in fact 
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among the middle classes, she lays her de- 
ductions upon the backs of all of “ gentle 
blood,” or ae with true republican pre-judg- 
ment, lumps the whole upper “ ten thousand ” 
into one category of ess. Now, flagrant 
gs may be the defects and even vices of the 
German character, there can be no doubt 
that the higher we mount in the scale, the 
higher, that is to say, we climb in the 

le advance of education and civilisa- 
tion, the less prominent we find the dis- 

ble traits upon which the authoress 
most expatiates. 

As will be thus seen, the work contains 
not only what its title promises, a descrip- 
tion of “Peasant Life in Germany,” but a 
general appreciation of the state of the 
country in its various portions, and of all 
ome of men. “ Peasant Life” forms, of 

e, the more prominent feature in the 
pook. But, as we have said, the excellent 
peasant (including the farmer and the trader 
as well as the more immediately labouring 
classes) is treated also by the writer with 
bold impartiality. In spite of the better 
qualities she puts forward, the industry, the 
patience, the religious principle (apart from 
all morality, as generally understood), she cer- 
tainly leaves upon the readers a most dis- 

le impression, and we believe a very 

just one, of the German national character, 
even among the lower classes. Their cheerful- 
ness in festive moments, so often painted in 
the most glowing colours by poet, romancer, 
and traveller, is qualified by her pen of strict 
truth by scenes of coarseness, gross sen- 
oy: and the wildest immorality. She 
would describe them honest, and, on multi- 
plied occasions, admits their utter want of 
truth, or even of the bare understanding of 
the meaning of the word. She vaunts the 
cleanliness of some of their farming arrange- 
ments, but is obliged at the same time to 
paint scenes of dirt, discomfort, and ab- 
sence of those ordinary provisions for com- 
mon well-being which separate the human 
ing from the animal. She speaks of their 
indliness of disposition, and shows in 
abundant instances the selfishness of the 
man towards the woman; his imposition of 
the hardest labours while he himself lounges 
in the delights of beer and pipe, his refusal 
to aid woman in her work while he always 
requires her assistance in his, his de- 
gradation of her to the condition of a 
soulless creature, until she would prefer 
to be a cow (p. 286), his unwillingness that 
she should receive any education, or learn 
any accomplishment, in pretext lest she 
should become unfitted for her station, in 
reality lest she should become superior to 
himself. She praises the strict religious 
feeling of the German peasant, and she 
reverts continually to encouraged immorality 
ofthe most debasing description in traits as 
naifs as they are striking. To be sure, all 
these defects and sins are attributed to the 





oppression, the hampering forms, the cruel 


restrictions, the utter want of sympathy, and | 
the evil influence of the higher and highest | 


classes, But although the morally dirty 
face may be thus partially accounted for, we 
cannot feel the respect which is required of 
us for those who not only make no effort to 


for their disfigurement. he choicer in- 
stances, bestowed throughout the work, are 
the tion to the rule. 

We give the authoress the highest credit 
for having written an excellent and sterling 
+ amon spite of herself.” Her appreciation of 


service throughout Germany, is sensible and 
accurate. Her philosophy of history (with 
the exception of a few almost unimportant 
errors) is excellent. With a little less bias 
of preconceived opinions, and a little less 
apparent tendency to sneer at devotion to 

art (to the further glorification of America, 
because proportionally deficient in it) as a 
hindrance, instead of an aid to the advance- 
ment of true civilisation, she would have 
written a work as replete with sound sense 
as it is with information, true appreciation of 
nationality, and excellent reading as well in 
description as remark. 








New Pictures and Old Panels. By Dr. Doran. 
(Bentley.) 

THERE are few if any book-makers so clever 
and ingenious as Dr. Doran in the art of 
using old materials to the best advantage, 
and working them up afresh into pleasant 
forms. He has given us many specimens 
already of his tact as a compiler. As 
yet, however, he has generally employed 
analogous ingredients in the cooking up a 
“pretty dish to set before” the public—a 
dish that could be regarded as a whole and 
classed under a distinctive name. This time 
he has treated us toasalad. He has col- 
lected the most heterogenous ingredients, 
flesh, fowl, and fish; and by means of what 
the French call in cookery a liaison (very 
ingeniously devised, by the way), he has 
stirred them up together into a literary olla 
podrida, that smacks of amusement, and 
even of instruction, and is very palatable, in 
spite of the variety of the mélange. The 
whole has been put into one bowl, inscribed 
“ New Pictures and Old Panels.” We cannot, 
however, altogether look upon the inscrip- 
tion as quite correct. Few of the pictures 
are absolutely new. They have been mostly 
painted before. But they are ingeniously 
retouched by an able hand — varnished 
afresh, and hung up in other lights; so 
that, after all, they may pretty nearly do 
duty as new. 

In the variety and confusion of the 
different subjects hung up in Dr. Doran’s 
gallery, we can do little more than give a 
sort of illustrated catalogue. The first and 
most developed pictures in the gallery are 
presented as “A Picture in Three Panels,” 
detailed as “ Right-hand Panel,” “ Left- 
hand Panel,” and “Centre Panel.” In 
these we have characteristic and highly- 
coloured groupings, with portraits from 
the life, of the dissolute Mohawk cler- 
gyman and subsequent forger, Doctor Dodd, 
contrasted with the simple-minded Oliver 
Goldsmith, and the grand and earnest Wes- 
ley, all mixed up with the accessory figures 
(sometimes rather improbably thrown to- 
gether in the groupings) of Griffiths, the 
publisher, and his wife, old Morgan, Mrs. 
Bellamy, the actress, the more than equivo- 
cal personage of Mrs. Dodd, and the shrew- 


risian figure belonging to the same set of 
Rue St. Denis pictures, the dissolute Lan- 
tara. The historical portraits are multi- 
tudinous. Among a “Group of Queens 
Unqueened” we have sketches of Adelicia, 
widow of Henry I.; Isabella, widow of John; 
Katherine of Valois, who espoused the stout 
Owen Tudor; Katharine Parr; Anne of 
Cleves; and Marie Louise. In the same 
department are a set of miniatures on enamel 
of the daughters of Charlies I., the prettiest 
among which is decidedly that of Henrietta 
Anne, the youngest born, whose birth her 
unhappy father had scarcely time to greet, 
and who fled as a child of two years old 
to France, to become eventually the cele- 
brated Henriette d’Orleans, better known 
as “ Madame,” and died so miserably, 
to be eulogised in the famous funeral sermon 
of Bossuet. Though in this little painting 
there are traits not usually recognised by 
general historical impression, yet we must 
give Dr. Doran credit for impartiality in his 
ortraiture. The portraits of Farinelli and 
adame de Pompadour (though why put 
together into one frame we scarcely know) 
are striking in their way and not without 
interest. If that of the wretched author of 
more mischief than many females have been 
able to create in longer lives, is painted in 
glaring colours of a startling onl disagree- 
able tone, we can only blame the painter for 
the choice of the subject. But still more 
disagreeable in treatment is the portrait of 
Abelard. Whether that wretched man was 
a great and zealous reformer, or an ambitious 
impostor in public life (setting aside the 
immorality of his private career), is a matter 
of dispute among French archeologists of 
the present day. The characteristics his 
features bear in Dr. Doran’s dark picture 
are those of a vain, reckless, yet designing, 
and utterly selfish man. Very striking and 
full of brilliant colour, on the contrary, is 
the portrait of Marie de Gonzague (after 
Madame de Motteville), which comes under 
the heading of “ Historical Portraits by 
Romantic Painters.” The life portrait drawn 
from nature may not be as fascinating as 
that from the brush of the romancer, but it 
is full of interest. Less interesting and less 
successful than these historical portraits are 
the old religious subjects of “ Our Lady of 
Boulogne,” “The Ungracious Rood of 
Grace,’ and “ Our tae of ring: ol 
They may be quaint old subjects, but their 
treatment is hard, and little to our taste. 
The “ Pictures of Rhine Land” are good 
specimens of the art of retouching with some 
freshness very old pictures indeed ; and the 
“Pictures of Old and Young Christmas” 
are not without a charm of quaintness. But 
in the latter portions of the collection the 
“Tableaux de Paris in the Last Century ” 
ought decidedly to arrest the attention of 
the visitor to the gallery more especially. 
They are avowedly painted after Mercier and 
the Baroness d’Oberkirch; but the contrast, 





ish wife of the Methodist preacher. Then 
comes an interesting sketch of Marie Lucille, 
the enthusiastic peasant girl and teacher, 
but little known to the world in general. 


| Next we have a fine portrait, in bold chiar- 
| oscuro relief, of André Chenier, the foul 
wash it, but like themselves all the better | 


stigma on the character of whose brother 
Joseph, as his political denouncer, Dr. Doran 
would wipe away from the canvass. Here 
again is an interesting picture, setting forth 
the life and adventures of the Danish poet, 
Oehlenschlager: and close beside is an 
affecting group of Carl Vanloo and his ill- 


systems, both in military and civil ' fated daughter Caroline, with another Pa- 


formed by the combination of the pictures of 
the revolutionary bowrgeois and the court- 
| admiring lady of rank, leads to some excel- 
lent and most striking effects of light and 
| shade, and amusing fancy colouring. 

We have given Dr. Doran credit for 
'the ingenuity with which his fancied 
| group of artists is put forward to point out 
the different pictures; and we have no 
| doubt his readers will thank him for throw- 
ing together in a pleasant form a quan- 
tity of chit-chatty information upon @ 
variety of matters of more or less historical 
‘ inter est, 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


——G—-— 

“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,”’ 

The Council has assembled ct the Bedford, after the 
festivities of the season, from the effects of which 
observances, denounced by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Carlisle, several of the party appear to 
be suffering in health and temper. 

THE EDITOR. 
happily over, let us try to 

ou are passing the wine un- 
Is it not to your taste ? 
MR. STOKE. 


Nothing is to my taste, and nothing ever will 
be again. J have finally and completely de- 
moralised my palate with Christmas fare, and 
what little perceptive power might have been left 
to my gustatory organs last week, has been de- 
stroyed by the heat and odours of midnight panto- 
mimes, to say nothing of suppers to follow. 


THE BARONET. 
How you justify such conduct to yourself is a 
question between yourself and your conscience. 
MR. STOKE ( pettishly). 


What's a man to do when friends come to sta 
with him and bring their children ? Do you thin 
I care about pantomimes ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 


**What doth Gravity out of his bed at mid- 
night ?” 


Christmas bein 
enjoy ourselves. 
toll’d, Mr. Stoke. 


THE EDITOR. 

Why, Gravity, as personified by Stoke, buys 
a capital box at the theatre, fills the front row 
with jubilant children, and stands behind them, 
roaring louder than all the party together, when 
the clown steathily approaches the averted and 
stooping pantaloon with a view to dealing him an 
enormous whack. And when all is over, Gravity 
takes his party away toa jolly supper, winds up 
with a couple of cigars and at least a couple of 
glasses of stimulative liquid, gets dyspepsia, and 
comes here sulky. 

THE MANDARIN. 

The advantage of living in decent society is that 
one does not feel oneself compelled to put oneself 
out of the way, in compliance with old-fashioned 
habits. 

MR. STOKE. 


You mean that, — always dissipating, what 
is an irregularity in the life of sensible folks is 
normal with you. The Professor looks as if he 
had been keeping it up. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


I have eminently failed in an attempt at a 
rational reform. I pointed out to the females of my 
family that December was evidently a portion of 
the year at which it behoved wise persons to take 
care of themselves, and not to expose themselves 
in pleasure-hunting, and I explained to them at 
great length the mischiefs resulting from non- 
observance of hygienic rule. Further, I proposed 
if they would let Christmas pass over as if it were 
any other time of detestable weather, to give them 
a reasonable and compensating amount of enjoy- 
ment in June or July. 


MR. DROOPER. 

The idea of talking reason to women who want 
to go out! 

THE PROFESSOR. 

The rectification of the calendar could hardly 
have brought down a direr storm upon the perpe- 
trators. My dear good mother-in-law stated that 
she had long nourished a suspicion that I was an 
atheist, on account of my smoking on Sunday 
mornings, but that now mA was convinced of the 


us dismiss Christmas and its grievances. What 
has been going on? I have hardly had time to 
read a paper. 

THE BARONET. 

Not much. You know that mercantile honour 
has received a brilliant illustration, and that 
Mr. Chapman, late of the great firm of Overend 
and Gurney, has been declared an accessory after 
the fact to a most gross and wicked fraud. Also 
that the existing firm itself, thinking that such a 
burden is too Sas to be borne by one pair of 
shoulders, has volunteered to share the weight. 


MR. DROOPER. 


Like the men in the hall of Vathek, who are 
obliged to take their places under the throne. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN, 
And reversing the selfish conduct of the young 
lady in Tom Moore’s epigram : 
Says Clarinda, ‘‘ Though tears it may cost, 
t’s time we should part, my dear Sue; 


For your character’s totally lost, 
And J’ve not sufficient for two.” 


MR. TEMPLE. 

An appeal from the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner is threatened, and it is due to the mercantile 
community of England that these “great men” 
should endeavour to clear themselves, by every 
means in their power, of so damning a blotch. 

THE EDITOR, 

Certainly. Look at Lord Derhy’s sensitiveness 
to character. 

THE COLONEL. 

O bother! What was the use of that corre- 
spondence ? I believe that there are times when 
letter-writing lays hold of people, like a disease, 
and when their friends should remove writing 
materials from them, just as one would take 
away the shaving materials of a hypochondriac. 
That letter of Lord Lindsay’s, defending the aris- 
tocracy against Mr. Bright, was a still worse out- 
break of the complaint. 


MR. DROOPER. 

I have nothing to say about the matter of his 
lordship’s defence: but being myself also ‘‘a 
man of letters,” I beg to protest against the 
elephantine sentence in which he embodies his 
plea. By the way, Temple, are you satisfied 
with your judges ? 

MR. TEMPLE. 

What do you mean ? 

MR. DROOPER. 

Your Minos, Macus, and Rhadamanthus, you 
know. 

MR, TEMPLE. 
I know? They were the judges of the infernal 
regions. That's all I know about them. 

MR. DROOPER. 
Do you think that he has not written a Burns 
poem after all ¢ 

MR. TEMPLE (colouring). 

NotI. O, I understand. I think the selection 
of judges an exceedingly good one. 

THE EDITOR. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, a poet, will have ready 
and generous appreciation of anything that may 
even resemble poetry in the compositions; Mr. 
Theodore Martin, whose Bon Gualtier ballads are 


some of his eulogists will surely try to display ; 

while Mr. Taylor, as a scholar and critic, will | 
doubtless insist upon the form of the poems being | 
artistic, and the idolatry they will preach being | 
within rational limits. | 


THE PROFESSOR. j 
I shall be both pleased and surprised if those | 





fact. My sisters were simply.abusive; but my 
wife, who has energy, immediately accepted two | 
invitations which we had almost agreed to throw 
over, and trebled the number she was going to | 
ask to the children’s dance. I succumbed, for 
fear of worse things, and I seem to have an 
immense arrear of bed due to me. 


| poem of high order. 


gentlemen are able to present as their selection a | 


There are some six hundred 
gone in, I am told. | 


MR. DROOPER. 
We shan’t know anything of the rejected ones 


Howeyer, let | until they begin to ooze out in magazines and ‘ complete. 


newspapers, or in collections ae sol 

by the advice of too indulgent friends ;” but 

would bet that half begin ‘‘ A century has fled,” 

or ‘‘A hundred years are gone,” or ‘‘ Twice fi 

years have come and past.” Nothing like one 
rosaic fact for starting a small poet in his race, 
ow do you begin, Temple ? 


THE EDITOR, 


When he is crowned in the Crystal we shall 
know. Meantime let us respect his secret. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
His motto, of course, is Templa quam dilecta, 
MR. TEMPLE (irritated). 

Anything more absurd than the idea that | 
should enter into such a competition can hardly 
be conceived. 

THE BARONET. 


The youthful Alexander, declining to race unless 
kings could be his antagonists, spoke not m@e 
majestically. Evidentiy the subject is tabooed, 
marchons. Do you note that Napoleon Three is 
going to take up Napoleon One from the tomb in 
the Invalides, and remove him to St. Denis ? 


THE PROFESSOR (quietly). 
St. Denis, I think, was a person who lost his 
head. 
THE BARONET. 
Good. It seems to be one of a series of mis- 
takes, which will all be forgotten if the great 
mistake of all is going to committed, but 
which will be recalled by the historian who shall 
write of the war. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
You think it is coming ? 
THE BARONET. 


I believe that sooner or later a European war is 
inevitable, but if it comes now, the elected of the 
millions will have hastened it for reasons of his 
own, —reasons, I should add, which fatally deprive 
him of claim a the sympathy of a single power 
in Europe. He pleads, let us say plausibly, that 
it is desirable to keep France in the dead calm of 
subjection, until she shall have quite recovered 
from the agitation of revolutions. To throw her, 
in her half-recovered state, into the frenzy} of 
gy war may be’ the necessity of a man 
who clings to power, but it is the coarsest 
hypocrisy to claim for the crime the honours of 
statesmanship. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


There are some forty-eight European sovereigns, 
large and small. It is iy snes thing that out of 
them about forty-four may indulge in any antics 
they please without the slightest danger to 
humanity. But it is a grave thing to think that 
one of the forty-eight can utter in conversation 
twenty words, which have power to set Europe in 
a panic. We have invented much splendid and 
wonderful machinery, but all the wisdom of the 
world has failed to produce a perfect type of the 
machine called a king. 

THE COLONEL. 

England. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


The protest beseems the wearer of his sove- 
reign’s uniform. But our own perfection lies in 
; the fact that we have a queen. We have never 
had a first-rate king yet. A republic, under a 





rich with true humour, will detect any demonstra- | Uee, I take to be the best ay ig hy 
tion of a faculty which, as Burns had so much, | ) seoirmeon and that we have, and, pace Mr. 


right, we mean to keep, decidedly not exchanging. 
it for a tyranny under one man, or under millions. 
THE EDITOR. 
The heir-apparent goes to Rome, after all. 
THE BARONET. 

Quite right. I only hope he will be shown as 
much of Rome as possible—modern Rome, I mean, 
with all the delightful working of the ecclesiastical 
system. If there were the slightest danger of his 


thinking better of that system than it deserves, 
three months in Rome would cure him ; and ifhe 
could see a little of Naples, the cure would be © 
The Prince would come back a fervid 
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Protestant, ready to take chairs in Philadelpheion 
Hall. 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 

I tell you what—this kind of thing is personal. 
The man who mentions Exeter Hall before an 
Irishman ought to apologise. 

THE BARONET. 


I would in a moment, but I thought you were a 
dissenter. am sure you have told us so, 
O'Donnegan. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Sir, it is extremely mean and unworthy to re- 
member any little confidences that a gentleman 
may have made on the subject of his religion, 
especially if they have been made in the sacredness 
of intoxication. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


Any new books to tell us of, anybody ? 
THE EDITOR. 

I have had no time for the perusal of more 
than one this week, and that is a volume from the 
Post-Office, edited by Mr. Kelly. It is an awful 
book, that Directory. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


One feels like Xerxes, reviewing that enormous 
army of names ; and then to think that in fifty 

ears they will all be cut on tombstones! I don’t 
ike the book to be in the room, especially when I 
have had a trifle of whiskey and water. It begins 
humming to me like a box of bees. 


THE EDITOR. 


The bee’s in somebody’s bonnet, I faney. Don’t 
wrong the admirable Kelly. Why don’t you 
dramatise the Post-Office Directory, Drooper ? 


MR. DROOPER. 
It has been done in France. 
THE EDITOR. 
Then why not translate the drama ? 
MR. DROOPER. 
It has been done in England. 
THE EDITOR. 


Tam answered. Speaking of a drama, did you 
ever hear of a certain manager, of the Hebraic 
persuasion, applying to Douglas Jerrold for a piece 
on the subject of Crichton. No? Well, Jerrold 
himself used to tell the story. The manager met 
him and said, ‘‘I wish you’d do a piece for us 
about Crichton, Mr. Jerrold.” ‘‘ Crichton! That’s 
a difficult subject ; besides, I’m not particularly 
up in his history—go to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth.” 
“No, no, you do it, Mr. Jerrold, and I’ll tell you 
for why. I’ve got a splendid uniform, as good as 
new for him, perfectly splendid, an Admiral’s 
uniform.” ‘‘ An Admiral’s uniform!” repeated 
Jerroid; ‘‘and what’s that to do with it?” 
““Why, he was called the Admiral Crichton, you 
know, and the dress’II just come in beautiful !” 


MR. DROOPER. 

Likely enough. There’s an old story—I always 
tell old stories, because they are so much better 
than new ones—about a Scotchman who possessed 
a shirt which had belonged to the admirable 
Crichton, or so its owner contended from the 
indisputable fact that it was marked A.C. 


THE BARONET. 


Are you a Dramatic College man? What have 
you done with Mr. Dodd, the dustman ? 


MR. DROOPER, 


Just that. Done with him. 


THE BARONET. 


I expected there would be a hitch, there was 
such an overwhelming rush of ecstatics about him 
when the plan came out. Alleyn, Guy, Heriot, 
none of the people who have done anything liberal 
ever received such plaudits as Dodd. 1 was at 
the meeting, and saw a full-grown man actually 
crying as he spoke to some friends about the 
dustman’s beneficence. And all this sentimen- 
tality hath gushed in vain. 





MR. DROOPER. 

Not at all. Mr. Dodd himself has not proved to 
be the liberal benefactor we had reason to suppose 
him ; but the subject has been warmly taken up, 
and interest excited, and we shall have a better 
piece of land than his, and I hope carry out the 
plan. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


And the decayed actors in the asylum will not 
be called ‘* Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare.” 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Who read the capital article in the Times of 
last Monday, about dinners ? I may call it capital 
here, but I dare not at home. It has beyond 
measure enraged, I take it, the female part of the 
population of these islands. 


THE MANDARIN. 


I saw nothing to enrage them. They were only 
told, in civil English, that as they are ignorant of 
the way to give a fellow a decent dinner, they 
must not take it as personal if he goes to his club, 
where the same amount of ignorance does not 
exist. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
May one parody Moore : 
“Fly to the club, love, fiy from me? 
Our huge red joints are tough to thee, 
But O, the choice what heart can doubt 
’Twixt joints with wives, or plate without ! 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Upon that plea issue is joined, and we are dis- 
tinctly told that the fare at home is far better than 
the ‘‘ messes and sauces”—those are the words of 
re nec Pass you get inthe club-room. And 

attle is also given upon the epicurean propensities 
of men who are not ashamed to leave their homes, 
just for the sake of having their palates tickled. 


THE BARONET. 


You'll never get things as they should be while 
cookery, which is the noblest of all the arts, is 
allowed to be spoken of in that way by ridiculous 
women, pteods wn it to the level of music and 
that sort of thing. Until they are taught that 
our cookery and our creed are matters upon which 
we don’t allow foolish persons to talk bare 
and flippantly, we shall always be in difficulty. 
I never permit it in my presence, and I should 
expect a woman who did not respect her cookery- 
book, to scoff at her prayer-book. 


THE EDITOR, 
Iam not disposed to think ill of women. I 


have known several instances in which persons of | 


that sex have behaved extremely well. I attri- 
bute their shortcomings in this respect to defec- 
tive education, and I should be strongly inclined 
to advocate the occasionally permitting a wife to 
dine with her husband at the Reform Club, or the 
Conservative, in order to open her mind as to the 
grandeur and glory of the science she neglects. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Ought she to dine with her own husband ? 
Would not her natural awe of him prevent her 
from asking questions freely, and discussing the 
topic in an unrestrained manner. 


THE BARONET. 
I seem to see objections to excluding him. 


THE EDITOR. 

Well, that is a mere matter of detail, not 
involving the principle of the reform measure 
which I strongly recommend to the consideration 
of such of you as belong to clubs. 


THE COLONEL. 

I'll be hanged if a woman shall ever sit down to 
dine in my club. I like to dine by myself. I 
wonder what the Duke of Wellington would have 
said to the plan. 

MR. DROOPER. 

The hero of Quatre Bras would not have objected 

to four elbows on a table. 


THE COLONEL. 
The female elbow, Sir—— 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Is very rarely seen in perfection, but when it is, 
and is neither scraggy nor over-nourished, it is an 
invention of very great beauty. I know one Peg 
Rafferty, whose uncle kep a whiskey-still, and was. 
transported for shootin’ a decent kind of boy, 
who—— 

THE MANDARIN. 
If this sort of thing is introduced, I shall go. 
THE 0’DONNFGAN. 

Joy go wid ye and a bottle of moss. I pee 
you think that there isn’t an arm or an elbow 
except among your haughty aristocracy, whereb 
I can tell you, my young diplomatist, that I'l 
show you prettier arrums at an Irish wake than 

ou’ll see in the entire crush-room of the Opera- 
ouse next door. 
THE MANDARIN. 

I object to the discussion of such subjects. By 
| the way, Mr. President, I am told that you are a 
| good deal abused in one of the weekly papers. 


THE EDITOR. 


I am told so too; but as in no decent place is 
the paper taken in, and one would not like to be 
seen buying it, I have not seen the onslaught. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

What's the name ? 

THE MANDARIN. 

The —— 

THE EDITOR. 


No, no, don’t. If one washerwoman in 
Bohemia hopes to receive anything on account of 
her bill, out of the price of her customers’ attacks 
on me, I am happy to be their object ; but on the 
other hand one owes it to the public not to accord 
to moribund garbage that which one would 
cheerfully give to struggling talent—an adver- 
tisement. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


True. I wish that American was here to-night. 
I have discovered the derivation of a word used in 
his country, and I am proud of it. When two 
Yankees fight, and one gives in, the phrase is that 
he ‘‘caved.” Unde derivatur ? 


THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 
A cave’s hollow, and he has it hollow. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Irish readiness, but Irish bungling—it is the 


victor who has it hollow, Mr. O’Donnegan. No, 
| it’s short for he cried peccavi. 


THE MANDARIN. 


And what does it matter, and what’s the sense 
| of tracing plebeian slang to its origin in some 
| back room in a public-house, or some cell ina 
' gaol? The heroes of such dens invent most of the 

ow sayings which people think it smart to retail, 
| and to put into burlesques, and bring into decent 
society. 





THE 0'DONNEGAN. 
| Then why don’t decent society invent something 
to make us laugh ? 
| THE MANDARIN. 
| And who wants to be made laugh ? 
THE EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, suppose we lubricate this discussion 
with some more claret, for I observe that the cha- 
racter of to-night’s debate has been that nobody 
could say much for himself, but everybody has 
been very ready with censure on other persons. 
Let us throw in a little more wine. 

THE BARONET. 

It’s all Christmas, you know. I am conscious 
of a certain — myself, and I feel that I could 
rather snub anybody than be civil. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Acerbity produced by acidity. Brutns is wise, 

and Cockle is thirteenpencehalfpenny. 
MR. STOKE. 
We shall all be more social this day week. But 


} 
| 


_ if we had been ever so amusing there was nothing 
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to talk about. There never is anything for the 
three weeks before Parliament meets. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Do you observe that our benchers have given 
old Sam’s name to the handsome new buildings 
behind the Rainbow? They are now called Dr. 
Johnson’s Buildings. 


THE BARONET (as the Doctor). 


Although, sir, the demands of exactitude have 
not been fully complied with in that nomencla- 
ture, inasmuch as the buildings never were the 
property of Doctor Johnson, and although the 
inseribing upon the portal of legal lodging-houses 
a poe a has a British popularity can add 
little to the lustre of Doctor Johnson’s reputation, 
candour may indulgently receive a compliment 
extended as recognition, and conferred without 
ostentation. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


If London improvements are to be recorded, 
these should be noted, for they are handsome, and 
will be celebrated when we are gone. People will 
ask who lived in them, and Walter Scott will 
give the answer— 

“Then thundered forth a roll of names, 
The first was thine, O Edwin James.” 
MR. TEMPLE. 

To whom the imitation of Pope used to apply— 
*** Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 

And he has p dows in the King’s Bench Walks.” 
THE BARONET. 

The wine has done good, you see. We are be- 
ginning to leave off thinking, and to quote. I 
think I will recite to you the other verses of that 
poem*which I made on the Nile, and of which 
some of you heard a little last week. 

[But whether he carried out his intention or 
not shall never be known. There is a 
limit to the confidence to be reposed in 
anybody, even a reader. | 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE are requested to state that, on and after the 
15th of January, the public will be admitted to 
view the pictures of the National Portrait Gallery, 
at the temporary apartments, 29, Great George 
Street, on Wohuwiags and Saturdays, by tickets, 
to be obtained (as in the case of the Dulwich 
Gallery) of either Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall 
East ; of Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall; or of Mr. 
John Smith, New Bond Street. It may be con- 
venient to remind our readers, that a pretty full 
aceount of the National Portrait Gallery was given 
in the LirrrRARY Gazerre of September the 4th 
(No. 10, New Series). 


In a note at the 531st page of the first volume 
of the ‘‘ Life of Milton,” just published, Mr. 
Masson has traced the interesting relic of Milton’s 
‘‘ Euripides ”’ into the hands of the late Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., a scholar and well-known lover of 
literature, to whom it was bequeathed by Mr. 
Cradock, of Gumley, in Leicestershire, the friend 
of Goldsmith and Johnson. As Mr. Masson 
appears to be in some uncertainty about its sub- 
sequent fate, we are happy to inform our readers 
that it still exists in a good state of preservation 
in the library of Wistow Hall, Leicestershire, the 
family seat of the Halfords, where, by the kind- 
ness of the present baronet, we have been per- 
mitted to examine it. It consists of two thick 
quarto volumes. The text is printed in the abbre- 
viated character, and a Latin translation is given 
underneath. The marginal notes are in Milton’s 
own handwriting, and are all suggestions of various 
readings, which, as far as we could gather from a 
cursory inspection, seem for the most part sensible 
and s ro It is not quite true to say that 
Barnes used the book in his edition of Euripides 

i any acknowledgment, as in a note on 
Medea 892 he has referred to Milton’s emenda- 
tion (wapi€uec6a for repiguer@a), and thereby con- 
fessed his acquaintance with our poet's copy of 
the work. Many of Milton’s notes appear to be 
original, others are marked Cant. or Cantb., and all 








are written in a beautifully clear hand, his Greek 
characters being remarkably well formed, not- 
withstanding that they bear the appearance of 
having been rather hastily set down. On the fly- 
leaf is written “Jo. Milton,” likewise in the 
poet’s own hand, and so that it is very difficult to 
distinguish from Mitton, after which come the 
letters pre., followed by an erasure, and farther 
down the page is the name written over again, 
again followed by the letters pre., and 12s. 6d., the 
price of the work. A date, 1634, the year of Comus, 
is added, and below them all is an entry in Latin 
by Dr. Birch, stating that he bought it at the 
Officina Libraria, or bookshop of Mr. Whiston in 
1754. We gazed with some veneration on a 
work which had actually been handled by Dr. 
Johnson, and pleased ourselves by fancying that 
some of the few stains and rents which are visible 
in its yellow pages, like scars upon the face of a 
veteran, might have been the handiwork of the 
old critic himself, who it is well known treated 
his friend’s books with as little ceremony as he did 
his own. 

The impending destruction of the entire Roman 
fortifications of the town of Dax, we are glad to 
learn, is averted by a decree of the Emperor ; and 
the archeologists of France, and indeed we may 
say of Europe, appear to be indebted solely to the 
influence and exertions of Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith for the preservation of this important 
monument of Roman military architecture. This 
is at least the second Roman remain that Mr. 
Roach Smith has been the means of saving 
from destruction, the fragment of the Roman 
wall upon Tower Hill, London, having been 
preserved, when about to be pulled down 
some years ago, by his timely interference. 
The preservation of the fine cireumvallation of 
Dax is however a more important achievement, 
and one for which he deserves the thanks of all 
who are interested in the national historic monu- 
ments of Europe. M. Léo Drowyn and M. de 
Caumont made great efforts to save the walls more 
than two years ago; yet, strange to say, not one 
of the French archzeological societies came for- 
ward to aid them; and when Mr. Roach Smith 
visited Dax in the autumn of last year the work 
of demolition was in progress. The Pilote de la 
Somme and the Indépendence Belge said that if the 
walls were saved the credit would alone be due 
to Mr. Roach Smith, and that his name ought to 
be inscribed upon them. Whether his name be 
literally inscribed or not, it should be known that 
he has saved the most perfect remains of Roman 
cireumvallation in the ancient province of Gaul, 
and more perfect than any similar work extant in 
Britain. Had proper exertions been made by the 
antiquarian societies in France and in England, it 
is probable that the portion already levelled might 
have remained intact. 

The Society of Arts, in the course of the week, 
have issued their subjects for Premiums for 1859-60. 
The general list of desiderata to which the 
Society's gold and silver medals will be awarded 
for communications, mentions 145 subjects, which 
are divided into four classes; and there are in 
addition four special prizes. The first is the 





Swiney Prize. Under the will of Dr. Swiney, a 
silver goblet, of the value of 100J. sterling, con- 
taining gold coin to the same amount, is presented 
on every fifth anniversary of Dr. Swiney’s death | 
to the author of the best published Treatise on | 
Jurisprudence. The award of this prize will be made 
on the 20th of January next. The second is the 
Society's gold medal. A donation by Mr. 
Oliveira having been placed at the disposal of the 
Council, to be awarded as a special premium, they 
have decided to offer the Society's Gold Medal 
‘*For the discovery of a substitute for Cotton, to 
be produced in such quantities and at such cost as | 
will render it available for commercial and manu- 

facturing purposes.” The third is the Fothergill 

Prize, a gold medal, offered in conformity with 

the will of the late Dr. Fothergill, ‘‘ For the | 
production of an Incombustible Paper, so as 
to render the ledgers of commercial men, bankers, | 
&c., indestructible by fire.” And the last is | 
the Stock Prize, a silver medallion. This is 


offered in conformity with the will of the late John _ 


Stock: ‘‘For a design for an Institute, com- 
prising a hall for lectures and music, two or three 
class-rooms, a reading-room, and a library, which 
must be in one or in communication, offices, and 
apartments for the librarian. The principal 
rooms should be so arranged that they may easily 
be used together for the purposes of exhibition. 
The plan must be suited for an Institution having 
200 members, and be capable of extension so as to 
meet the wants of Institutions having 1000 mem- 
bers. Provision must be made for lighting and 
ventilating the whole of the building. The design 
must be exhibited in the following drawings, which 
must be to a scale of 4th of an inch to a foot :— 
“1, A general block plan; 2. A plan of each 
floor ; 3. At least two elevations.” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and Mr. Theodore Martin, have consented to act 
as judges of the poems submitted in competition 
for the premium offered by the Crystal Palace 
Company for the best poem in honour of the poet 
Burns. These gentlemen have already commenced 
their examination. The number of works received 
up to the 1st inst.—the period named in the con- 
ditions—amounted to no less than 600. 

The Javasche Courant contains a detailed ac- 
count of the last voyage of the Netherlands Com- 
missioner to the Japanese court at Jeddo. For 
the first time the commissioner was received by 
the Emperor of Japan in person. His Majesty, 
who was seated upon a magnificent throne, con- 
descended to address a few remarks to the 
envoy without the interposition of an interpreter. 
His Majesty speaks Dutch ‘‘ with a pure accent.” 
The Javasche Courant adds that Dutch has been 
for some time the language of the court, of the 
savants, and of the diplomatists of Japan, and 
that Dutch literature is held in high esteem. 

The scientific public will be as glad to hear, as 
we are to announce, that Professor Owen will 
read a paper ‘‘On the Gorilla, the gigantic Cham- 
panzee of the Gaboon” before the Zoological 
Society on Tuesday next. A specimen, mounted, 
will be in the room, with other illustrations. 


In last week’s number of the Photographic 
News, the editor, Mr. Crookes, published a much 
more simple, and as would seem, a much more 
efficient method than any previously devised for 
placing photographs on the wood for the use of 
wood engravers. For many purposes it has ap- 
peared so obviously desirable that engravers 
should work directly from photographs printed on 
the block, that many processes have been pro- 
posed, and more than one has we believe been 
patented. Of course there is little more difficulty 
in printing a photograph on wood than on paper ; 
but as yet the means adopted have been found to 
render the face of the wood block so rotten or 
brittle that it was scarcely possible to produce a 
good engraving. Thin films of albumen, of dry 
collodion, of collodion transferred from the glass 
upon a bituminous varnish, of a coating of gelatine 
and alum followed by a solution of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, &c., have formed the bases of the 
different methods proposed in this country and on 
the continent ; but in all, or nearly all, it has 
been found necessary to subject the wood block to 
a fixing bath, to the certain injury of its surface. 
The method proposed by Mr. Crookes seems liable 
to no such objection. The block is to be covered by 
candle-light or inadarkened rcom, ‘‘with a mixture 
composed of oxalate of silver and water, to which 
may be added a little gum or pulverised Bath 
brick, to suit the convenience of the engraver.” 
The preparation is spread by the finger, precisely 





| as the draftsman now spreads his solution of flake 


white before making his drawing on the block. 
It is then put in a dark place to dry, and as soon 
as dry is ready to receive the ‘picture, which is 
obtained by the ordinary process of photographic 
printing. ‘‘The block requires no subsequent 
washing, nor any Bw prior of rv description, 
before being placed in the hands of the engraver,” 


| who then proceeds with his engraving in the 


usual way. But he is warned that he ‘‘ must not 
expose the block to the direct action of the solar 


rays while working at it, or it will gradually 
blacken on ae ; exposure to diffused day- 
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light, however, has. no deleterious effect on it, 
unless it be continued for saps length of time— 
say several hours.” Wood-blocks, after being 
re with the oxalate of silver, may be kept 
y for use for months without deterioration. 
We have described the process in the fewest 
words. The reader who is interested in the sub- 
ject will of course turn to the inventor's own more 
detailed account in the journal from which we 
have derived our information. Neither this, nor 
any other ot process will supply the 
lace of the skilful designer ; and probably it will 
be long before many of our present school of wood- 
engravers will work readily without the guiding 
pencil-lines to which they have been hitherto 
accustomed. But for the representation of scien- 
tific diagrams, machinery, reproductions of maps 
and plans, and many other objects, there is no 
very obvious reason why it should not be adopted 
at an early day ; and the time is probably not far 
distant when it will be recognised as the most 
satisfactory means of producing topographical 
views, and architectural delineations. Certainly, 
if it be as efficacious as stated, Mr. Crookes’ 
process, which leaves nothing to be desired on 
the score of simplicity, will go far to hasten that 
consummation. 

The French government has published a notifi- 
cation that an Exhibition of the Works of Living 
Artists will fake place in Paris on the 15th of 
April next, and be continued to the 15th of June. 
As on previous occasions foreigners as well as 
natives are to be allowed to exhibit, and it is to 
be hoped that English artists and sculptors will 
avail themselves largely of the privilege. The 
works to be exhibited are paintings, sculpture, 
engravings, lithographs, and architectural designs, 
and they must be sent in gratuitously, between 
the 15th of February and the 1st of March. To 
prevent the exhibition of absolutely unworthy 
works, a jury is to examine the works sent 
in, with full power of rejecting them. As 
many as forty-six medals varying in value 
from 10/. to 607. are to be given to the most 
meritorious ; and if any work of brilliant merit 
be exhibited, a ‘‘medal of honor,” worth 160/. 
may be accorded to its author. The public 
are to pay one franc for admission on every 
day except Sunday, when the admission is to be 

, and the proceeds are to be devoted to the 
purchase of works of art. In addition a lottery is 
to be got up with tickets of two frances each for the 
purchase of other works, and two drawings of 
this lottery are to take place. 


Tt has been announced in a semi-official manner, 
that directions have been given for the erection of 
anew Indian Office, on a portion of the vacant 
site at the corner of Downing Street. The front 
of the new building is to face Parliament Street. 
This time there is to be no ‘‘make-believe” com- 
petition. The commission is assigned to that 
most fortunate of medievalists Mr. G. G. 
Scott, R.A., and with him is associated, for the 
interior only, Mr. M. Digby Wyatt. The latter 
a is said, somewhat inconclusively, to 

ve been appointed joint architect, in conse- 
quence of ‘‘his knowledge of the internal decora- 
tions of the medieval works of Italy, and more 
eastern structures ;” but we fancy a much better 
Treason may be assigned. For some few years past 
Mr. Wyatt has held the office of architect to the 
East India Company, and in that capacity has 
designed many important works for the company’s 
home as well as Tndian requirements— including 
a new museum, and considerable alterations at the 
old India House ; and whilst in all he has shown 
a happy fancy in adapting orientalism of style to 
western needs, his works have the credit of pos- 
sessing the essential requisite of suitableness to 
their purpose. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that his services were retained from a very 
proper desire to make the knowledge he has 
acquired in connection with the old establishment 
available in the new. 


In about a month from this time Messrs. 


of Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Indian, Peruvian, Mexican, and 
Chinese antiquities. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the collection may be formed, when we state 
that the sale will occupy no less than sixteen 
days. The catalogue forms a good-sized octavo 
volume of 213 pages, and is a work that will be 
sought for by artists, archeologists, and anti- 
quarians in all parts of the world. 

Although British traders and British capital 
have long possessed an ascendancy in the Levant 
over those of other nations, the only journals 
— in that part have been conducted by 

renchmen. Ina short time, however, a weekly 
English paper, to be called the Levant Herald, 
will appear at Constantinople. It will be under 
the editorial care of the gentleman who so ably 
represented the Daily News in the Crimea. By 
means of a numerous staff of provincial corre- 
spondents, it will supply intelligence from all 
parts of the empire, draw attention to the un- 
worked fields of commercial enterprise which the 
interior of the country offers to home and foreign 
capital, and contribute information of a kind 
hitherto unattainable, as to the condition, wants, 
and character of the various races who own the 
Sultan’s sway. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 
Paris, 5th January. 

OnE of the last publications of the Imperialist 
ress is one that you will probably never guess at. 
magine a treatise by M. Troplong, the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, the framer of the terrible 
laws of last spring, the Judge Jeffreys of this 
Bonapartist régime: a treatise—on what do you 
suppose? On jurisprudence, or on the ap- 
licability of the ‘‘question” in cases of 
igh treason, for instance? No such thing. 
A treatise on Gliick’s opera of Armide! 
About a week ago, the Constitutionnel pub- 
lished a long article in which the merits of the 
Revue Contemporaine were set forth in a most 
ridiculous way, and the Revue des Deux Mondes 
was alluded to as an ‘‘ old periodical, which went 
no longer with the spirit of the times,” and was 
contributed to by men of antique notions and 
talent of a rococo order, something analogous to 
what the Germans call ‘‘bemoost.” Of course 
this made a hearty laugh burst forth in the 
public — the Revue Contemporaine, which 
can stand in need of such encomiums, and can 
fancy any one shall be found to attach 
importance to them. Still, for 33,000,000 
of ignorant individuals, who inhabit the 
provinces, this may be counted as absolute 
truth, and it may bring in here and there a 
subscriber to the Government review, which is 
described as opposed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
inasmuch as it is full of new young writers, who, 
for their part, do go with the ‘‘spirit of the times,” 
the meaning of that phrase being that they are 
advocates of despotism, and have no objection 
to bend their heads to the Napoleonian yoke. 
Well, so be it, and at all events, if the Revue Con- 
temporaine has no talent in its pages, and blazons 
forth no names dear to renown, we count upon its 
rédactewrs being ardent, daring youths, whose 
nerve and audaciousness may make up for their 
want of experience. We look out for “‘ L’audace ! 


long, the President of the Senate. N’importe, there 
are men whose youth of soul denies the number 
of their years, and so it may be with M. Troplong. 


among the worn out ‘‘ old writers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” any one would be found ‘‘ old” 





enough, steeped sufficiently in antiquated opinions, 
to declare without embarrassment that, as far as 
| Shakspere is concerned, Voltaire’s judgment upon 


! 


| upon his banner the names of Boileau and all the 





Alas! his first words fling a huge bucket of cold | 
water on our illusions; and I doubt whether | 


| him is the only reasonable one ; and to inscribe | 


Sotheby & Wilkinson will dispose, by sale, of | ‘‘tail” of the ultra-classical school as those of, 


the celebrated collection, formed by Mr. Hertz, 
and now the property of Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, 


the divinities to be bowed down before. I am 


| convinced that if this shameless avowal of intel- | 





lectual mediocrity, if this blind backward rushin 
to the idols of an exploded civilisation be ind 

a sign of youth and impetuousness, then assuredly 
none other than such ‘‘young men” as the 
venerable President of the Senate are capable of 
so much, and not a man of the sore-to-be-pitied 
Revue des Deux Mondes,—from M. Villemain to M. 
Thiers, from M.de Remusat to M. Mignet,—would be 
found to make himself the champion of such a crab- 
like progress in matters ofart. Like a vast number 
of otber middling-minded persons, M. Troplong mis- 
takes altogether what is the signification of the 
term ‘‘ classical,” and all he adores in it is the 
narrowness, that fools by their performances have 
attributed to it. Classical art narrow! What 
can he mean? Go and look at the figures of the 
Parthenon! Go and read the Prometheus. of 
Hschylus ! And, after that, see if you can possibly 
descend to aught unless to the one or two 
or three master-geniuses of modern ages, the 
firs’ among all of whom is Shakspere. 
The criterion is an excellent one. Give Shak- 
spere to any man, and let him study him. If he 
really comprehends Shakspere he will really 
comprehend the ancient Greeks; if he does not 
feel Shakspere, be certain that he will. falsely 
appreciate the great classics ; and what is worse, 
he will most mischievously teach and interpret 
them. It is with this, as with the so-called 
Romantiques of twenty or thirty years back—they 
only admired in Shakspere those defects im spite 
of which Shakspere is great. Those defects 
were easy to imitate, and this imitation it was 
which formed a main part of the Shaksperian 
school here and in Germany. And so with the 
would-be ‘ classiques.”” They only admire what 
diminishes the great works of antiquity, because 
every diminishing process is comfortable to their 
minds. See what was Dr. Arnold’s idea upon the 
analogy of the genius of Shakspere and that of 
the ancient Greeks. But between Dr. Arnold 
and M. Troplong, the distance is too wide for 
measurement. Let us note the first entrée 
en matiére of the senatorial scribe. He begins by 
clearly making his readers understand that he is 
doing them no small favour by directing his atten- 
tion to the arts, ‘‘instead of consecrating himself 
to the severer studies of jurisprudence ;” and he 
tells them that, as he was “living in a retired 
manner in the country, and forced to take care of 
his health, he allowed his fancy to wander towards 
the flowery paths of the most fascinating of the 
fine arts!” Those who, from such a commencement 
as this, should not know at once what was awaiting 
them, are not worthy ever to read ene better 
than Delille or Boileau, for whom M. Troplong 
professes such an immense admiration. A little 
further on the ardent and impetuous ‘‘ young” 
man of the Revue Contemporaine, talks about the 
divinities of Olympus, informs the public that the 
nine Muses are sisters, and in a fit of mythological 
enthusiasm prates of ‘‘ Melpomene, Euterpe, and 
Clio!" 

His aptitudes for being governed and ‘cared. 
for,” his perfect fitness for an Imperialist func- 
tionary, M. Troplong reveals to his readers by 
his literary profession of faith. ‘‘As to what 
regards literature” he er agree foolishly 
exclaims, ‘‘I recognise the beautiful only by the 
light of the precepts laid down by Horace and 
Boileau. It is for this reason that, let people say 


de Paudace, toujours de Paudace!” of Danton, and on | what they will, I cannot admire Shakspere more 
opening the present number of the government pe- | than Voltaire admired him” ! 
riodical, we find, by way of ‘‘young men,” M. Trop- | 


In my mind, if the greatest creative genius of 
all modern (and perhaps indeed of all) ages is to 
be weighed by the weights and measures of 
Boileau—‘‘ monotony in rhyme,” as Byron called 
him—and is found wanting, he may rather take 
it as a compliment than otherwise ; but I con- 
fess I did not dream of the possibility of finding 
in this 19th century, a writer who would venture 
to affirm that he thought of Shakspere as did 
Voltaire. This is a bit of boldness that I suppose 
the ‘‘ young men” only of the Revue Contempo- 
raine can attain to. I do not despair of hearing 
some one among them propound that. he thinks 
of steam as did his pant er. 

Meanwhile, that these two camps are fighting 
with their pens, the Kabyles in . Algeria are 
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busy with their scimitars and long guns, 
and the answer they give to the individuals 
sent to parley with them is what soldiers 
call here a ‘cold plum” (i.c. a bullet). Never 
was anything more absurd than the system that 
has been adopted with regard to the Arabs of late, 
and the French Government will probably find to 
its cost that it was unwise to treat these children 
of the desert as though they were so many 
Parisians. The one chief cause of the present 
outbreak is the summary way in which the 
native magistrates have been got rid of. 
‘The dealing out of justice in Algeria 
depends, as you are probably aware, upon three 
persons, the Cadi, the Kaid, and the Marabout : 
namely, the Law, the Municipality, and the 
Church. The Marabout is a priest, the Kaid is 
the Mayor, and the Cadi is a judge and a notary, 
but who is forced to know the Koran by heart. 
‘This mixture of a knowledge of ecclesiastical law 
with his judicial functions, gives him immense 
importance in the eyes of his countrymen, and 
they feel certain (whether justly or not is no 
matter) that he will deal fairly by them, for 
the very reason that he is an expounder of 
the Law of Mahomet. Now it is precisely these 
Cadis that the new administration has sum- 
marily replaced: and by whom? By a set of 
small Juges de Paix, from Paris, whose least 
qualification is that of being conversant with no 
ecclesiastical law whatever, let alone that of 
Mahomet and the Koran. The Arabs in general 
are very angry at this mistake, but the mountain 
tribes are represented as furious, and at the war 
ministry here, anxiety is extreme. All this renders 
the beginning of the winter an unusually gloom 
one. have lived many years in Paris, but 
never (not even in 1848) remember any ‘‘ season” 
that began with such a lugubrious air. Nothing 
is talked of in the way of festivities. All the 
the large furnished apartments are to let; nota 
foreigner of any consequence is here or expected ; 
and the proof of the uneasy state of the public 
mind (as a kind of compensation to it for some 
ople) is the rather diminished dearness of 
iving. Habitually in Paris the increase 
of prices in eatables begins about the 20th of 
December, and lasts till the 9th or 10th of 
January. This year the period of Christmas and 
the New Year has been so ‘“‘slow” that the 
increase was hardly perceptible for three days, and 
now everything has returned to its level. An 
item or two will give you a notion of this. 
Generally a pheasant (nasty things they are too— 
old, spare, wiry, yellow) costs from ten to 
fifteen or eighteen francs—you could have them 
this year up to Christmas for five francs, 
for eight between Noél and the Nowvel 
An; and they have now sunk down again 
to five. As I say, the majority of mistresses 
of houses may rejoice over this, but it proves a 
singular relaxation ix the movement that scarcely 
ever before has failed at this period of the year ; 
and it is one proof the more of the exceeding pre- 
occupation of everyone, and of the strange sort of 
apprehension that is dans Tair. 
metimes one is inclined to suppose that—as 
in cases of deprivation of one sense the others grow 
stronger— the public senses are sharpened by the 
deprivation of publicity ; for it is curious to watch 
the way in which everything is known here, in 
this silent land ; known quicker, and I believe to 
the full as accurately, as when all the newspapers 
of ten years back bore everything to pri: im ’s 
ears. On Saturday last the Emperor said a few 
sharp words to the Austrian Ambassador, and on 
Sunday every salon in Paris was full of the echo 
of these expressions, and talked of nothing else 
for thirty-six hours. 





Florence, Dec. 28. 

Our people, high and low, are fond of amuse- 
ment and sight-seeing. We have ten theatres 
open. In short, this is Christmas time, and we 
are too busy enjoying ourselves to give a thought 
to the morrow, and much less to this day three 
months. We are active in restoring the ruins of 
the past ; we are also lengthening and widening 
our streets, enlarging the quays on the Arno, and 








laying out and building up new squares and 
suburbs. The last few years have witnessed the 
rising up of the vast Piazza di Barbana, situated 
in the healthiest portion of the town, and most 
assiduously patronised by the British residents of 
Florence. We are building a new quarter on the 
river. In short, speculation is all alive, and the 
town is increasing and progressing. Almost all 
our principal churches are deprived of an artistic 
exterior. The Cathedral, San Lorenze, Santa 
Croce, Santo Spirito, have none of them an exter- 
nal aspect in keeping with the beauty of their 
interior. This is a fact which has been noticed by, 
and it has made a disagreeable impression on every 
stranger who ever visited Florence. But of late 
— the incompleteness of our splendid edifices 

as engaged public attention; plans have been 
called for and exposed to public view, and but one 
obstacle remained—viz., the want of funds. Where 
was the money to come from in a country void of 
religious fervour? It was found at last, and Santa 
Croce, which may be called our Pantheon, was taken 
in hand. The work was undertaken on the strength 
of voluntary contributions, and as it progressed the 
results obtained excited a real enthusiasm. Mr. 
Sloane, an Irishman, who has amassed a fortune 
at Florence, contributed 100,000 francs. The 
completion of Santa Croce encouraged similar im- 
provements to be effected on the Cathedral. In 
the case of this building the expense was estimated 
at seven or eight millions of francs. And yet, 
astounding as it may appear in so small a duch 
as Tuscany, a sum large enough to put the wor 
in hand was collected in a fortnight. When the 
cathedral was built the funds were collected by an 
impost on all commercial transactions, large and 
small, A small coin, called danaro di Dio, was 
paid to the building fund by all who either bought 
or sold. Of course we could not in this age revive 
the old law, but the promoters of the new build- 
ing fund opened a subscription, and exhorted all 
classes to sign their names to an undertaking, 
that for three years they would pay a weekly con- 
tribution of about one halfpenny. The originator 
of this project was the Manager of the Public 
Debt, who, owing to his official position, inspired 
confidence in the success of the scheme. A com- 
mittee has been formed, which numbers among 
its members the eldest son of the Grand Duke, the 
Minister of Finance, and the Archbishop of 
Florence. The most difficult portion of the task 
will be the choice of a plan for the completion of 
the church. About fifty such plans have at various 
times been submitted, and the committee are now 
engaged in drawing up the terms and conditions 
of a grand competition. The award of the judges 
will be either succeeded or preceded by a public 
exhibition of all the designs. 





Cologne, Jan. 1. 

The ninetieth birthday of Professor Arndt, 
which took place on the 26th ult., gave the 
people of Bonn an opportunity of testifying their 
regard for the Professor, and at the same time of 
indulging in an anti-Bavarian demonstration. A 
grand procession, with music and flags, was got up, 
and the customary cheers for the Professor were 
followed by an unlimited number of groans for 
the King. Professor Arndt made a speech on the 
occasion ; he told his admirers that his having 
lived to the advanced age of ninety was due to his 
good fortune rather than to any merit of his, and 
that the Germans were naturally a long-lived race. 
Buffon quoted their average age at one hundred 
and twenty, and as for himself, he hoped and 
trusted he should be one of the ‘‘ averages.” Pro- 
fessor Arndt is the oldest of our German authors : 
next to him in age are Alexander von Humboldt, 
and the two poets, Friedrich Riickert and Leopold 
Schefer, the author of ‘The Layman’s Breviary,” 
and other works, of which the first complete edi- 
tion is just now publishing. On Humboldt and 
his works a book is being printed from the pen of 
Professor Weber of Berlin. It will contain a 
bird’s-eye view of Humboldt’s life and his labours, 
and their results. 

Ernst Ritschl, the most eminent among the 
pupils of Rauch, has submitted to the public a 
plan and sketch of the Luther monument which is 





to be erected at Worms. His sketch shows us a 
group, of which Luther is the central figure, sur- 
rounded and supported by Frederick the Wise 
and Philip the Generous, his protectors, and 
Melanchthon and Reuchlin, his coadjutors. The 
block on which these figures stand er in 
tablets the principal scenes in Luther's life, and 
the relievo busts of Huss, Savonarola, Wycliff, 
and Peter Waldus, his predecessors in the work 
of reformation. It is nothing less than treason 
to say that we do not make enough of our 

at men. The fact is we, of all nations, are 
incessantly engaged in erecting monuments. 

Among the dramatic novelties of the day is 
a new piece by Herrmann Hersch, author of 
Sophonisbe, a drama which delighted the public 
at Frankfort, and which was hissed off the stage 
by the public of Vienna. Herr Hersch’s new 
production, Anna Liese, is a drama in five 
illustrative of the adventures of Miss Anna Liese 
Fohse, who was the daughter of an apothecary at 
Dessau, and who, in a manner which it is totally 
unnecessary to describe, managed to engage the 
affections of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, one 
of the generals of Frederick the Great. This 
Prince, commonly known as ‘‘ the Old Dessauer” 
and famous for being the wearer of the last of the 
pigtails, is a most popular character among all 
classes in Prussia, and his favourite march is to 
this day considered in the light of our national 
anthem. Anna Liese has found favour with the 
public of Berlin, and the critics assure us that this 
apotheosis of the Prussian Lady with the Camelias 
is not a grand poetic production, but a good actiig 
drama. The Viennese, who do not share our 
Prussian prejudices for ‘‘Old Dessau,” and. who 
cannot forget Sophonisbe, have given Anna Liew 
a most chilling reception. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


—o— 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Monpay, Jan. 10.—Royal Geographical Society, 8°30 P.u. 
At Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Presi- 
dent,in the Chair. Paperstoberead: 1. “‘ Notes on the 
Zambesi Expedition, from the Journals of Thomas 

ines,’ Esq., F.R.G.S., communicated by Dr. Living: 
stone, FROGS; 2. ‘* Account of the Lake Tojoa, or 
Taulebé, in Honduras, Central America,’”’ by E. G. 
Squier, Esq., of the U. 8. of America; “Journal of a 
Voyage in Mexico,” by Charles Sevin, Esq., F.R.G.S, 
—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 P.m. 

Tvuxspay, Jan. 11.—Zoological Society, 9, p.m. Professor 
Owen ‘On the Gorilla,’ illustrated a mounted 
specimen. Mr. Bennett ‘‘ On the habits of the Mooruk,” 
and other papers.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
8 p.m. Discussion upon Mr. Scott’s paper ‘On & 
Breakwater at the Port of Blyth,” &c.—London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, 8 p.m. At the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institute. Papers and 
Discussion. 

Wepnespay, Jan, 12.—British Archeological Association, 
8°30 p.m. At 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. Mr. Syer 
Cuming ‘‘ On Ancient Bijouterie.”’ 

TuvrspaY, Jan. 13.—The Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Mr. J.P. 
Gassiot, ‘“‘On the Stratifications and Electrical Dis- 
charges as observed in Torricellian and other Vacua, 
with experiments.”” Dr. Wyville Thomson, ‘‘On the 
Embryogeny of Comatula rosacea (Linck).’’ Dr. 
Andrews’s, Second Note on Ozone.—Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 





GEoLocicaL Sociery.—The following commu- 
nications were read :—1. ‘‘On the Succession of 
Rocks in the Northern Highlands:” by John 
Miller, Esq. Communicated by Sir R. 1. Mur 
chison. 2. ‘‘On the Geological Structure of the 
North of Scotland. Part III. The Sandstones 
of Morayshire, containing reptilian remains, 
shown to belong to the wppeeneet division of the 
Old Red Sandstone:” by Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison. 3. ‘*On the Stagonolepis Robertsoni of 
the Elgin Sandstones ; and on the Foot-marks in 
the Sandstones of Cummingstone:” by Thomas 
H. Huxley, F.R.S., F.G.8., Professor of Nat. 
Hist., Government School of Mines. 4. ‘On 
Fossil Foot-prints in the Old Red Sandstone, at 
Cummingstone :” by S. H. Beckles, Esq., F.G.S. 





SratisticaL Socrety.—Dec. 21. Col. Sykes, 
M.P., Vice-president, inthechair. Miss Nightin- 
gale, and Messrs. Edward Baines, Spencer Herapath, 

rancis Jourdan, H. B. Hyde, and William 
Rennie, were elected Fellows. Mr. J. J. Fox read 
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a paper ‘‘ On the Vital Statistics of the Society of | Restoration as to the validity of this Act, it was | school finally, the committee had agreed to the 


Friends.” The conclusions deduced from the | 
author’s researches are as follows :—1. The Society | 
js undergoing decrease from two proximate 
causes ; viz., the excess of deaths over births, and 
the excess of secessions over accessions; the 
former of which causes operates most on the 
female sex, and the latter on the male. 2. Its 
distribution, as regards sex and age, differs from 
that of the general population in two important 
; viz., on the much larger excess of 
females over males, and in the much smaller pro- 
rtion of individuals at the younger ages. 
3. Even with a large addition for marriages 
between members and those not belonging to the 
Society, it presents a marriage-rate considerably 
below that of the general population. 4. The 
fecundity of pe is apparently greater than 
in the general population ; whether it actually is 
go, is a point which must be left undetermined. 
5. The death-rate is considerably below that of 
the general population. 6. The improved value 
of life is materially different in the sexes, so that 
while the expectation of males throughout life is 
considerably greater than that of the male popu- 
lation of England, that of females from infancy to 
middle life is but slightly greater than that of the 
eral female nage A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Milner, Mr. Neison, Mr. Hodge, 
Dr. Farr, Mr. Elliott, and the Chairman took 
“and thanks having been voted to Mr. Fox, 
the meeting separated. 





INSTITUTE oF AcTUARIES.— Monday, 27th 
December. Robert Tucker, Esq., V.P., in the 
Chair. Benjamin Henderson, Esq., was elected 
an Official Associate, and Messrs. R. H. Allen, 
W. Booth, T. H. Fleming, W. M. Makeham, J. 
§. Muir, W. C. Mullins, G. C. Silk, W. S. 
Thomson, and W. G. Wilkes, Associates. Mr. 
Hodge read a Paper ‘‘On the Rates of Interest 
for the Use of Money in Ancient and Modern 
Times, Part III.” In this paper Mr. Hodge 
began to trace the history of the gradual decline 
of the legal rate of interest, which took place 
‘during the seventeenth century, and the first half 
of the eighteenth. The cause of this decline was 
sup sed at the time to be the discovery of the 
om and silver mines of America; but Hume in 

is ‘‘ Essay on Interest” (1752) was the first to 
demonstrate the error of this hypothesis ; and to 
show that the true cause of the decline was the 
greater security of life and property than had 
existed in earlier days. It has been mentioned in 
a former paper that Queen Mary was obliged to 
Ww, 12 per cent. on money borrowed ; and from Dr. 

ilson’s ‘‘ Discourse on Usury” (1554), we see 
that on small sums a penny a week was paid for 
every shilling, which he denounces as ‘‘ marvellous 
strange and uncharitable ;” but his indignation 
would have been greater had he calculated 
that 1007. invested in this way, if the interest 
had been pegety received and reinvested, would 
amount at the end of the year to 6421/7. Even at 
this day higher rates of interest are charged for 
small sums. In 1606 and 1613, attempts had 
‘been made to reduce the rate of interest from 
10 to 8 per cent. In 1621 appeared Sir Thomas 
one ed ‘Tract against Coury, presented to 
the High Court of Parliament,” which was 
reprinted in 1698 by Sir Josiah Child ; and in the 
month of May in this year, a bill for the reduction 
‘of the rate to 8 per cent. was reported and 
ordered to be engrossed ; but the end of the 
session put a stop to further proceedings. In 1624 
such a bill was carried through the House of 
Commons with little opposition; but in the 
House of Lords the Awhbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. George Abbot) moved that the bill be referred 
to the ju to consider whether it did not tacitly 
allow interest to be taken ; and on their reporting 
that it might be so interpreted, a clause was 
inserted, providing that the Act should not be so 
construed, as to allow of the practice of usury in 
Teligion or conscience. It is only fair to add that 
there was a similar clause in the Act of 1571. 
The next reduction in the rate of interest was 


confirmed by a fresh Act, passed in August, 1660. 
But though the legal rate was6 per cent., Charles II. 
usually paid 8 or 10 ; and exchequer tallies, some- 
times, could only be disposed of at a discount of 
10 or 12 per cent. In this reign occurred the 
first instance of a commercial panic. Since the 
seizure by Charles I. of the bullion deposited in 
the Mint, the London goldsmiths had acted as 
bankers; and they used to advance money to 
Government on the credit of the taxes. On the 
12th of January, 1672, they received notice that 
the sum of 1,328,5267. due to them from the 
Crown could not be paid ; but that they should 
receive interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Even 
this was not regularly paid, and it was not till 
1697 that an arrangement was made that the 
Crown should pay 3 per cent. on the original 
debt, with the option of reedeming it at 10s. in 
the pound, and it still forms part of the 3 per cent. 
consols. The value of land, though influenced by 
other causes, may be considered in connection 
with this subject. In 1666, land in the best 
counties sold for 18 or 20 yéars’ purchase, and in 
the worst for 14 or 16. In 1680 the average was 
18 or 20; but in the neighbourhood of manu- 
facturing towns, such as Exeter, Halifax, or 
Taunton, 22 or 23 years’ purchase might be had. 
In Italy and Holland land sold for from 35 to 40 
years’ purchase; in France, ‘‘noble” lands sold 
at that rate, but ordinary lands at 25 or even 
lower. In Scotland, the legal rate was fixed at 6 
er cent. in 1661 ; but both in that kingdom and in 
reland, 10 or 12 was the usual rate. In Turkey, 
about 20 per cent. was the usual average; in 
Spain, notwithstanding the possession of the gold 
and silver producing countries, it was 10 or 12; 
in France, 7; in Holland and Italy, only 3. The 
case of Holland is an illustration of the tendency 
of political and commercial freedom to reduce the 
rates of interest. In 1566, the rate was 12 per 
cent., but at the beginning of the 17th century, 
it had fallen to 6 ; and in 1655, at the suggestion 
of John de Witt, who had projected the then 
novel scheme of a sinking-fund, to be maintained 
by the saving effected by lowering the rate of 
interest paid on the public debt, the rate was 
reduced to 4. In 1685, the public debt of the 
Pontifical States amounted to 11 millions sterling, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. As the price of 
this fund had risen to 122 per cent., Innocent X1. 
offered the fundholders the option of receiving 
back their principal, or of submitting to a 
reduction of the rate of interest to 3 per cent. 
The latter alternative was chosen, and the new 
3 per cent. Stock soon sold at 112. In the 
discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, Mr. Newmarch said that the facts mentioned 

y Mr. Hodge were a curious illustration of the 
exaggerated notions formerly entertained as to the 
power of the State. It seems to have been thought 
that the effects of a bad harvest or of an excess of 
supply over demand could be counteracted by an 
Act of Parliament. Nor has the idea yet become 
exploded, as is shown by the recent complaint of 
the ship-owners ; and, in another class of society, 
by the journeymen-shoemakers of Northampton, 
who, strenuously resisting the employment of the 
sewing-machine in their trade, have driven many 
of the masters to remove to other towns, where no 
such prejudices exist. Thanks having been voted 
to Mr. Hodge, the meeting separated. 





UNITED ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS OF 
Great Britarn.—The fifth annual meeting of 
the members of this association was held on 
Monday in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, the 
President, Mr. Yate, F.R.A.S., in the chair. The 
report of the acting committee stated that the 
Association of the Clergy Schoolmasters and 
Schoolmistresses connected with church education 
in the rural deanery of Ealing had entered into 
union with the institution during the past year. 
In pursuance of a resolution of the last annual 
meeting, Lord John Russell had presented a 
petition to the House of Commons on behalf of 
the institution in favour of a decimal system of 





made in August 1651, when it was reduced to 
6 per cent. 


coinage. With regard to a proposed plan of 


following expression of opinion :—‘‘1. That the 

plan itself in its general outline is well adapted as 

ore means among others for securing the object in 

view ; and that there is nothing in the plan itself 
which would be likely to prevent its being carried 

into effect. 2. That committees of schoolmasters, 

nominated in the manner proposed, would be 

willing to co-operate with the promoters of 
education in carrying out the plan, but that school- 

masters could not take the initiative in the matter. 

3. That the details of the plan must be determined 
by experience of its working ; but that the writing 
of a letter on a given subject should form one of 
the exercises in every such examination.” The 
committee also added their opinion that the 
establishment of the South Kensington Museum 
had superseded the necessity for the permanent 
educational exhibition contemplated by the associa- 
tion. In this opinion they were the more fortified 
by finding that copies of the books included in the 
government list had been placed in the museum. 
In the evening a second meeting was held, Sir 
John Coleridge in the chair, when an address was 
delivered by the President on the teaching of 
physical and experimental science in schools. 
The Rev. Canon Richson also read a paper on the 
difficulties of the ‘‘ Education Question.” The 
association met again on Tuesday, when the Rev. 
C. H. Bromby, Principal of Cheltenham Training 
College, delivered an address on moral and religious 
teaching. 


The Naturalist in Bermuda. By John Matthew 
Jones, Esq. (Reeves & Turner.) 
TuIs unassuming little work professes to be a 
sketch of the geology, zoology, and botany of the 
remarkable group of islands known as the Ber- 
mudas, oauer with meteorological observations 
on the climate, gathered on the spot by the author, 
with the assistance of local friends of more or less 
experience, It will be found a very useful addi- 
tion to the libraries both of naturalists and of 
general collectors, as it contains much of general 
as well as scientific interest, and the information 
it contains is conveyed in a manner calculated to 
be quite as entertaining to ordinary readers as to 
those for whom it is primarily intended. A 
glance at the map is all that is needed to invest 
the Bermudas with some sort of interest more 
than ordinary for the most casual observer. Stand- 
ing far out in the heart of the stormy Atlantic, 
more than six hundred miles from the nearest 
mainland, its geographical position like that of an 
isolated rock fort in an enemy’s country, or an 
oasis in the Great Desert, is enough to — 
curiosity ; but when, on investigation, we find it 
a mere group of small islands with a large reef, 
‘‘plainly coral formation below low-water mark 
and eolian above it,” with a trifling elevation only 
in any part, exposed to the constant fury of the 
tremendous Atlantic gales, and with little shelter 
for animal or vegetal life but what is afforded 
by a few calcareous rocks and shifting sand- 
hills, one’s only wonder is that men, cattle, 
houses, and crops, are not occasionally blown 
away bodily en masse, and found drifting about 
in scattered and shattered fragments — at 
sea. However here, as we know, is acolony, a 
garrison, a population, and a trade, thriving and 
living in comparative ease and comfort, except 
wher the yellow fever decimates the inhabitants, 
or the coccus desolates the orange and lemon 
orchards ; and here, as we learn from the work 
before us, are also to be found natural produc- 
tions, animal and vegetable, of which one hardly 
expected to find so great a variety in so com- 
paratively small and remote a region. Of mammals 
it is true that with the exception of domestic 
animals the list is most meagre, being confined to 
mice, rats, and bats on land, and whales round 
the shores ; but we may remark en passant that 
it is a very curious feature in the habits of the 
few bats found on the islands that they appear to 
be periodical visitors only, and according to the 
author’s theory are blown there from North 
America. This conjecture, improbable as it 
appears, is supported by some able arguments 








Doubts having arisen after the! public examination of all boys leaving the day | 


and remarkable facts. The deficiencies however 
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of the Bermudas in the matter of beasts seem 
amply compensated by the number and variety 
of the bird tribe. The osprey and turkey 
buzzard are found here, several species of the 
hawk and owl tribes, the thrush, wagtail, 
warbler (seven species), bunting, crossbill, 
woodpecker, cuckoo, kingfisher, swallow, and 
martin, humming-bird, dove, quail, plover (five 
species), heron and bittern (nine species), curlew, 
sandpiper, snipe, and many others on land, and 
about the shores large numbers of the duck, 
ll and gannet tribes, though not it would seem 

in such vast quantities as when the islands were 
first discovered. There are also some amusing 
particulars about a mysterious bird called the 
**Cahow,” which was said by early explorers to 
lie hid all day in holes in the rocks, and ‘‘in the 
night, if you but whoop and hallow, they will 
light upon you, that with your hands you may 
chuse the fat and leave the leane.” This accom- 
modating bird turns out to be a species of the 
shearwater (Pufinus obscwrus). The Reptilia 
consist merely of the green and hawk’s-bill 
turtle and of one species of skink : the snake 
tribes are unknown. Fishes are of course nume- 
rous, sharks in plenty, and shark-steak much 
esteemed among the coloured inhabitants. Mullet, 
carp, eels, &c., seem common, bream plenty ; and 
what is locally called the anchovy, but which the 
author believes to be the sardine, frequents the 
shallow creeks. The Molluscs he appears to 
think have yet to get justice done them, and calls 
loudly for scientific men with the dredge to scrape 
the hitherto unvisited depths of the coral groves 
and chalky mud that surrounds them. The insect 
tribes are numerous, and force themselves on the at- 
tention of the inhabitants in very disagreeable ways. 
Besides the inevitable mosquito, certain intrusive 
cockroaches and destructive ants, to say nothing 
of a ‘‘ goodly-sized, flat, green bug” of vagabond 
tastes, appear to be the chief plagues. The only 
defence against the ants is to re found in an art- 
fully contrived fosse of whale oil, to which they 
have a natural repugnance. ‘‘Store-room tables 
have their legs placed in tin or leaden cups 
partly filled with this oil ; shelves, made to hang 
rom the ceiling, have their iron supports passed 
through tin funnels of the same, and meat-hooks 
are guarded in the same manner.” The account of 
Crustacea is meagre. 
The great sale taco of these islands is a species 
of cedar which appears to have been flourishing 
there from the times of the earliest discoverers. 
Its great use for building purposes, for shelter 
from the violent Atlantic gales and for the con- 
struction of vessels of moderate tonnage,—the far- 
famed ‘‘ Mudian boats” among others, —renders it 
the most valuable vegetable production of the 
place. Oranges and lemons are plenty, but it is 
rather tantalising to hear of thousands of bushels 
of the latter annually falling to rot upon the 
und ; they grow wild, and would not we con- 
jecture pay for gathering and exporting. Limes, 
rer palmettos, mangroves, are abundant ; 
the 
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acknowledged the summer climate of Bermuda to 
be far warmer to their feelings and far more 
enervating in its character than anything they 
have experienced to the southward. We have 
touched on the chief features of this compre- 
hensive little sketch ; our space will not permit 
us to notice many other interesting points, or we 
should have been glad to have said a word about 
the numerous, or numberless, caverns, for which 
the islands are celebrated and with which the 
would seem to be undermined, and which with 
their sparkling stalactites above and pale blue 
shallow salt water floors below, glancing with gay 


future Clarkson Stanfield who might have to paint 
in some improbable era new scenery for Acis and 
Galatea. 1e water supply seems a frightful 
affair : not a spring, only questionable wells and 
intermitting tanks; and one might shudder to 
contemplate the possible occasional straits to 
which the inhabitants might be reduced in their 
lonely ocean home, but for the recollection of the 
compensating certainties of a dripping climate 
and of the advance: of science in the filtration of 
salt water. The author’s hint at the advantages 
offered by this speck on the ocean for observations 
on the still difficult question of the migration of 
the western bird tribes, is well worthy the attention 
of the learned societies. 

We should not dismiss the work without 
noticing some very pretty illustrations contributed, 
as we gather, by local friends. 








FINE ARTS. 

Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the 

Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as an Artist and 

a Diplomatist. Preserved in H.M. State Paper 

Office. Collected and edited by W. Noél 

Sainsbury, of H.M. State Paper Office. (Brad- 

bury & Evans.) 

(Szconp Nortcr.) 

IF these papers do nothing to alter our conception 
of Rubens, either as an artist or a man, they add 
some confirmation to impressions previously 
formed. Writing and written of as a painter, 
and a buyer and seller of pictures and works of 
art ; as a friend and the friendly correspondent of 
men of the highest rank and learning; and as a 
political agent and negotiator: we see him alike 
in every relation, the clear-headed, large-minded, 
open-handed, yet acute man of the world ; holding 
his own without assumption or servility; free 
from all littleness of speech or conduct ; liberal 
to profuseness in expenditure, yet prudent in the 
management of affairs; enjoying cheerfully the 
good things of this life ; and, without any con- 
spicuous exhibition of pride, resting with un- 
| doubting assurance on his own ability to 
| accomplish worthily whatever he ag! see fit 
to undertake (and therefore never hesitating 
to ‘‘undertake any design however vast in 
| size or diversified in subject”), and hence, 





coloured fish, might furnish a hint or two for any | 


a 
| everywhere alike by his own hand ;” and jj 
oe that it was gain his custom, 

retouch many times” the engravings publi 

from his designs. We have abe ee to 
| illustrations of his learning, in an erudite examin, 
| tion of *‘the Isis of our worthy friend, Mr. Cap. 
| den,” which has been stamped with the a 
| bation of such tologists as Sir Gare 
| Wilkinson and Mr. Layard; a letter, almost, 
| dissertation, on the sacrificial tripods of th 
| ancients, addressed to M. Peiresc, &c. : but pe. 
| haps Mr. Sainsbury allows himself to be carrie 
| a little too far when he supposes that Rubens yy 

‘critical scholar” enough to compose for hiy 
‘Descent from the Cross’ and his paintings ¢ 
‘The Crucifixion,’ ‘‘the scroll containing th 
Saperecom written by Pilate, not only in rej 
Hebrew characters, but in the dialect of Ara: 
or Chaldee, used in Palestine at the time of th 
Crucifixion.” 

We have seen that he could write fluently iy 
one ancient, as well as in three modern la: 
but we may, in the absence of direct evidence to 
the contrary, be content to believe that he would 
‘‘get his Hebrew composed for him by one of th 
great scholars of his day,” several of whom wer 
his friends. At the same time the fact is worth 
keeping in mind as an illustration of ‘‘the careful 
re which Rubens gave to every detail in his 
pictures,” for which Mr. Sainsbury quotes it; 
though, lest we laud too highly ‘‘the pains he 
was at, rightly to ascertain the most minute par 
ticulars of any subject he undertook,” it must 
not be forgotten that he never scrupled to cast 
aside with utter contempt, not merely the fetter 
of antiquarian scrupulosity, but even the simplest 
historical probability, whenever by so doing he 
could secure an opportunity for the display of 
splendid costumes and voluptuous forms—as may 
be seen (to go no further) in his ‘Rape of the 
Sabine Women,’ in the National Gallery. 

As regards matters connected with the history 
of Art in England, we have here some interesting 
particulars concerning the formation of the 
Arundel Collection, the first great collection of 
statues and pictures formed in this country. 
Towards its formation Carleton seems to have 
been a zealous contributor by gifts of ancient 
sculpture and modern paintings, as well as by 
acting as agent in the purchase of such works for 
the Earl of Arundel, during his residence in 
Venice and at the Hague. And we see here that 
Carleton was not the only English envoy whose 
services were laid under request for the same 
object, Lord Aston at Madrid, Lord Fielding at 
Venice, and, as is well known, Sir Thomas Roe at 
Constantinople, being constantly urged by the 
earl to do their best in procuring pictures and 
statues for him. The king (James I.), we see 
here, himself added to the Earl Marshal’s trea- 
sures, by presenting him with the entire collec- 
tion of pictures which Carleton had purchased in 
Italy for the Earl of Somerset. But Arundel had 
an eager rival, mainly no doubt out of ostentation, 
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med Bermuda arrow-root, the cultiva- | styled him, the Prince of Painters and Gentlemen. | offendin 
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artist, we derive information not without interest. 
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| which he speaks of his powers and endowments as 
a painter; and such are others in which he 


puzzled how to serve one great courtier without 
the other. 

fleas ethene from Lady Carleton to her husband, 
now first printed, give an amusing picture of the 
eagerness with which works of Art were sought after 
on behalf of these great patrons by ladies as well 
as their lords. Whilst Sir Dudley Carleton was 
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.” However they do go, and after such 
a passage as those who have made it forty 
times have never known, they arrive at Middle- 
burgh in safety. Lady Carleton has letters to one 
Manmaker; but he, she soon sees reason to sus- 
pect, has an eye on the goods for his own gain, 
and she finds him, as she writes, ‘‘ much readier 
to send me back than give me any welcome here, 
or aid me in anything He makes an 
impossibility of seeing the goods, but which I 
doubt not by other means to obtain. And now I| 
have taken such a journey,” continues the plain- 

ing lady, ‘‘I will not return like a fool for 
making more haste than good speed ;” and though 
she has not yet been able to see the goods, she is 
satisfied from what she hears that ‘‘ here are very 
rich and rare things, sufficient to make my Lord 
of Buckingham a wonderfull sumtious present.” 
In her next letter she relates how she got to 
Flushing, ‘‘but with as many difficulties as ever 
any past, for 1 came afoot from Middleburgh ; and 
yet after that I went to see as many of the goods 
as were to be seen.” And she is well satisfied 
with what she saw. ‘‘Here are,” she writes, 
and this time we must retain her orthography, 
“store of very faire pictures; but what | 
shall doe for the getting of them for my Lord of 
Buckingham, God knowes, for I doe not. Heere 
is no respect of parsones, nor no such thing to be 
heered of, but.who will give most shall have it.” 
As for Manmaker, he “‘is a proud scurvy cocks- 
comb [or, as she spells it, kockescome], and his 
wife a fit wife for him.” But spite of all 
hindrances she attends the sale, and gets some 
pictures too, though ‘‘here is such keching for 
them that she knows not what to do;” and 
though she ‘‘never saw pictures sold so dear in 
her life—especially trash.” I wish, she adds, very 
characteristically, ‘I wish all owrs ware sold as 
well, it would paye our deates.” However, she 
sueceeds in getting ‘‘som very raire peeces; on 
of Tisianes, it cost me all most 30/. I have 
another littell peece which cost me 40/. and ode.” 
In all she buys to the extent of 627/.—a con- 
siderable sum in those days. 

But one thing on which she has set her heart 
she misses ; it is—our fair readers will sympathise 
with her—it is a parcel of—babies ! She wishes to 
buy some, she informs her husband, for ‘‘ the 
gentlewomen, for they are very fine ones ;” but 
her next letter tells how she failed. ‘‘ By my last 
I thought to have fitted them all at Court with 
5 my Babies ; but they were sold among such 
other trash which was not fit forme to buy.” 

The documents relating to the acquisition, for 
Charles I, of the famous ‘‘ Mantuan Collection” 
of pictures, are, as Mr. Sainsbury truly observes, 
not the least interesting part of the volume, and 
they are the more interesting as comparatively 
little was previously known respecting the pur- 
chase. They give ‘a complete account of the 
purchases of those priceless works of art, and affix 
the exact dates at which they were made. Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Mantegna, Tintoretto, and most 
of the great artists are frequently alluded to ; 
their pictures—which include the “St. Catherine’ 
of Correggio ; ‘Mercury instructing Cupid in the 
resence of Venus,’ by Correggio, now 

ational Gallery ; ‘The Triumph of Julius Cisar,’ 
by Mantegna, now at Hampton Court—are the 
subject of purchase : works the admiration of all.” 





in the | 


_We have already seen that monetary difficulties | 
did not prevent Charles from persisting in buying | 


fearon, and the history of this acquisition is a | 


urther illustration of that fact. In 1625 he sent 


for him some choice pictures in Italy,” and we 


find that Lanier purchased to such an extent | 
that Burlamachi, the King’s Italian banker, | 


ae a it necessary to make a strong protest 
—““If it were for 20007. or 30007. it could be 


borne, but for 15,000/., besides the other engage- 
ments for his Majesty's service, it will utterly put 


me out of 7 possibility to do anything in those 
provisions which are so necessary” for the relief 
of the Duke of Buckingham, then in the Isle 
of Rhé, 

However, Lanier was, shortly after his return, 
again despatched to Italy, and this time, as Mr. 





Sainsbury very reasonably supposes, with a special 
view to the purchase of the Mantuan collection. 
The old duke is dead, the new one, engaged in 
wars with Montferrat, wants money. Some 
pictures are obtained, but Lanier does 
not at first get the bulk. How that was 
secured, Denil Nys, who was the business 
agent in the transaction, gives a graphic account. 
After relating the various offers and refusals on 
either side, he says :—‘‘Signor Giulio Cesare 
Zaccarello, chief minister of the Duke, who holds 
all his customs and manages his revenues, then 
came to Venice. He said to me, ‘you commit a 
great error in not taking the Duke’s statues and 
pictures ; they will be carried off by the Grand 
Duke or the Queen Mother of France.’ I answered, 
‘Let them take them who will, I will not.’ He 
replied, ‘I could get you the nine pieces of Andrea 
Mantegna, that is, the Triumph of Julius Cesar ; 
can you not determine, because I know that the 
Duke Vicenzo would part with them?’ Then I 
answered, ‘Yes, I will take them, but I will not 
spend more than 10,0007. sterling for all the 
marbles and pictures, including those nine pieces 
of the Triumph of Julius Cesar.’ The Duke not 
knowing the importance of those nine pieces was 
satisfied, and the same Giulio Cesare Zaccarello 
returned with an agreement drawn out for 10,5007. 
sterling.” 

But thongh he had thus secured the collection, 
‘to the great astonishment of all Italy, and the 
extreme disgust of the inhabitants of the city of 
Mantua” in particular, Nys finds that the bargain 
is an unlucky one for himself. Some great men 
in England question the propriety of the purchase ; 
Burlamachi, upon whom he draws, refuses to 
honour his bills, and he can only get promises 
instead of money from England. The purchase 
was concluded some time before the close of 1628. 
In July, 1630, we find him entreating for money, 
and declaring that ‘‘if his Majesty does not 
promptly come to my assistance, my honour, my 
self, my wife and seven children, are entirely lost.” 
The total amount now due was 18,280/. In the 
November following, Mr. Sainsbury shows that a 
warrant was signed by the king for 11,500/., yet 
in June, 1631, we find Nys writing that ‘‘ being 
suddenly assailed by his creditors,” he had 
‘* opened his coffers and his house to them, and 
said, ‘Pay yourself all, even to the last farthing,’ 
which they did ;” and some four years later, 
he forwards a memorial to the king, in which 
he states that the non-payment of the bills he 
drew upon England for sums disbursed for 
his Majesty, had entirely destroyed his credit, 
and compelled him to give up his business, 
‘* which was the means of his losing more than 
100,000 crowns worth of effects which he had 
in divers places,” and that as ‘the is not able 
to redeem his pawns, worth treble the sum 
he pledged them for, he is in danger of being 
completely ruined,” if the king does not order 
him ‘‘to be paid 30002. sterling, or thereabouts, 
still due to him.” But evidently not very 
sanguine of success in such a petition, he proposes, 
‘*so as to be able to meet his payments, without 
touching your Majesty’s coffers,” divers means to 
obtain finances. One is ‘tthe Spanish trade for 
nobles,” which ‘*would produce great riches, and 
the increase of ships and mariners.” Another is 
more noteworthy, as suggestive of the state of the 
metropolis in 1635, it is: ‘‘ To clean the city of 
London, relay the gutters, pipes, canals, and other 
places through which the rain and water flow, so 


hi | as to render the air more salubrious, and the city 
i$ master of music, Nicholas Lanier ‘‘ to provide | 


cleaner and more commodious for the inhabitants.” 

Of the king’s munificent patronage of particular 
painters, we have an instance in the case of 
Horatio Gentileschi, who, from the documents 
here printed, would seem not only to have had 
an annual pension of 100/., but to have received 
500/. ‘*to pay for his coming” to England ; to 
have had ‘‘his house furnished from top to toe,” 
at what considering the value of money then, Mr. 
Sainsbury very justly calls the ‘‘ enormous out- 
lay” of 40007. ; to have received various presents 
from the king, and among them one of 15002., of 
which, however, he himself says he ‘‘ only touched 
1300/.,” having had to pay over 200/. ‘‘ to some 





persons interested,” in procuring him the grant— 
that ‘‘ being the condition on which they interested 
themselves ;” and further to have had his sons 
sent to Italy at the royal cost. 

Having thus shown to some extent the richness 
of the book in materials suggestive to the his- 
torical student, as well as to the student of the 
literature of Art, we leave it with the remark that 
a closer examination of his labours has amply con- 
firmed the opinion we last week expressed of the 
great care, ability, and research displayed by the 
editor, and of the interest as well as value of his 
book. 


The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in 
England, The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
A New Translation from the Arabic, with 
copious Notes. By Edward William Lane, 
Hon. M.R.S.L., &e., Author of ‘‘The Modern 
Egyptians.” [Illustrated by many Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by 
William oon, A New Edition from a Copy 
Annotated by the Translator; Edited by his 
nephew, Edward Stanley Poole. (John Murray.) 

A NEW edition of Mr. Lane’s translation of ‘‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights,” with all the original 
notes restored (for in all but the primal edition 
they have been omitted), and tnchidinng all the 
original wood-cuts, would be welcome at any 
time; but at this season it comes with a special 
appropriateness. Of the text and notes it 1s un- 
necessary to say a word: their excellence is ac- 
knowledged by all Eastern scholars, and the shock 
which the peculiar spelling of old familiar names 
gave to those with whom the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” 
in their old shape had been the delight of their 
youth, has long lost its keenness—the old-boys of 
the present day having in fact been indoctrinated 
in the new forms before they had lost their im- 
pressibility. We are ancient enough to belong to 
the pre-Lanean era, and we hardly know whether 
most to envy those who make their first acquaint- 
ance with the wonderous stories of Shahrazad and 
Dunyazid—if that, alas! is to be the spelling of 
the future—in their more correct modern or looser 
olden drapery. But there can be no doubt that he 
is an enviable being, who, having received a copy 
of this edition as a present, sits down for the first 
time to study its pages. Passing then over the 
text—not without a word of recognition, however, 
of the diligence and the modesty of its editor 
Mr. Poole—and looking at the book merely as one 
of the illustrated books of the season, we cannot 
but regard it as among the most successful of its 
class. Compared with nineteen-twentieths of 
the recently published illustrated works, it is 
favourably distinguished by its cuts being— 
what very few are—really illustrative of the 
text. Indeed, the cuts are often not merely 
illustrative, but, as Mr. Lane himself remarks, 
explanatory both of text and notes. But half 
the merit of the cuts, almost, is due to Mr. 
Lane, who took an endless amount of trouble to 
collect dresses, household implements, drawings 
of architecture, arabesque borders, &c., and to 
explain their use, in order that the artist might 
be correct in every detail of his drawings. And 
then Mr. Harvey worked upon his materials 
with that hearty sense of enjoyment in his task 
which is always the great secret of eminent suc- 
cess in any work of art. As a whole they form 
undoubtedly the best series of designs he ever 
made, and the best series of eastern designs any 
artist ever made—full of exquisite fancy, and 
almost always adapting themselves admirably to 
the mood—quaint, playful, serious, marvellous, 
and in their fancy quite oriental in character. The 
original edition was perhaps the handsomest of all 
Mr. Knight’s illustrated works. The present edi- 
tion is a worthy successor of it. The type is 
excellent, it is admirably printed on toned paper, 
and it is encased in a well-designed binding of 
dark green and gold. Altogether it is a charming 
edition of the most charming story-book in the 
world. 


An advertisement of the Art Journal for Janu- 
ary in the Times of last Monday, announced that: 
the new feature was to be ‘‘ Excursions in New 
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South Wales.” We wondered why our worthy | After the lapse of some minutes, a young lady | 


old friends Mr. and Mrs. Hall should have trans- 
ported themselves or been transported thither, 
and looked with some curiosity for an explanation. 
Now that the new number is before us, we see 
that the announcement was either a mistake, or a 
misdeed of some unlucky compositor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall have not been to the Antipodes, but 
only to the Wye, and are going in following 
months to visit the more beautiful spots of (old) 
South Wales. The number contains besides their 
excursion, the usual variety of illustrated papers— 
including one on Hogarth in London streets (in 
which Goldsmith is made to tell Garrick that 
** blank verse is not normal !”); one on Chess, of 
which it is enough to say that it is by Mr. Thomas 
Wright ; one on Terra-Cotta, as employed in Art- 
manufacture ; and one on Rubens and his Scholars, 
by Mr. Fairholt, who, however, repeats the old 
story that Rubens was born in Cologne, without 
a hint that his latest biographer, M. Michicls, has 
shown conclusively that Siegens was his birthplace. 
The engravings—both from the royal collection— 
are Maclise’s ‘ Gil Blas at Pennaflor,’ engraved, 
with a clever appreciation of Maclise’s manner, by 
Mr. J. C. Armytage; and Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
‘Marmozettes,’ in which his brother Thomas has 
rendered the hairy jacket of the monkeys with 
more fidelity than we remember to have seen 
attained by any other burin. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
jr 

Musical Notes oF THE WEEK.—There is not 
much to record that can interest our musical 
readers. We have had the accustomed ‘‘ round” 
of Christmas Messiahs, including, of course, Mr. 
Hullah’s at St. Martin’s Hall, and minus only 
Mr. Surman’s. Is the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society defunct ? And if not, why no Christmas 
Messiah ? 

The miscellaneous concerts in St. James’s Hall, 
which so greatly attracted the cattle-show popu- 
lace, have been revived under a new title—‘* The 
Monday Popular Concerts.” The first took 
place on Monday. evening, under the direction 
of Mr. Benedict. Mr. Sims Reeves, though 
announced, was prevented from appearing by 
renewed indisposition, A medical certificate 
to that effect was posted on the walls in the 
lobbies ; and that the majority of the audience 
must have been cognisant of the fact was proved 
by the whole of the first part of the concert, the 
= last piece excepted, being allowed to proceed 
without disturbance, three performances—a ballad 
by Miss Poole, a Sinking Gnoves by the Swedish 
singers, and Thalberg's fantasia on Don Giovanni 
(for which ‘* Home, sweet home” was substituted) 
by Miss Arabella Goddard, being encored. Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, too, was heard with indulgence, 
and even applause, in one of the airs set down for 
Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima.” And 
yet although no less than ten pieces had been 
heard—which the encores, by the way, swelled 
into thirteen—a ery for ‘‘ Sims Reeves” was raised 


just as Mr. Wilbye Cooper began the second song | 


originally allotted to the popular tenor—‘‘ Let me 
whisper in thine ear.” The petition was strangely 
malapropos—for soon what was at first but 
————— the soli ¢c 
Of some strong”’ drinker ote ble tea ‘ 

at hearing the ‘‘still small voice” of Mr. Cooper, 
instead of the “loud clarion” of Sims Reeves, had 
augmented to a tempest, and a roar, much more a 
“whisper,” would have been drowned in the 
hubbub. The unfortunate deputy retired at last, 
amid groans, yells, and hisses; and the tumult 
held out during the whole of the interval between 
the parts. Nor was it allayed when the second 
part commenced, the Swedish singers being just as 
unhandsomely treated as Mr. Cooper. The 
excitement raging fiercer and fiercer, the directors, 
perplexed how to act, sent on a gentleman to read 
the medical certificate ; but as that had already 
been seen, it was no novelty, and so failed to quell 
the _— indignation. The voice of the apologist 
was lost in the uproar, and he fied discomfited. 


| appeared, timidly ascending the platform, when, 


| but the silence thus obtained almost as instan- 
| taneously gave way to a storm of applause and 
| cheering just as loud as the ‘‘row” that had 
subsided, but much more harmonious and 
agreeable. The young lady was Miss Arabella 
Goddard, whose fairy fingers, like the wand of an 
enchanter, were destined to soothe the angry 
feelings of the mob, and lull them into that state 
of repose and decorous attention which is the 
fittest homage to pay to music. Miss Goddard was 
followed by Sig. Piatti, and the two accomplished 


con variazioni,” for pianoforte and violoncello, in 


composition, which redeemed the programme 
from insignificance, should encourage the directors 
in raising the character of the Monday Popular 
Concerts. The public is not so insensible to 
the charms of good music as those gentlemen 
(and others like them) would seem to imagine. 
From this point there was no further disturbance. 
Miss Goddard and Sig. Piatti (with Mendels- 
sohn’s assistance) had achieved what was little 
short of a miracle. The last piece in which 
Mr. Sims Reeves was to have sung—the duet, 
‘* All’s well,” entrusted to Messrs. Wilbye Cooper 
and Santley—was not only tolerated, but abso- 
lutely re-demanded. So that the unoffending deput 

had his revenge. About the remaining pieces, all 
on the stereotyped pattern that used to pass for 
‘“‘ popular” at the London Wednesday Concerts of 
Mr. Stammers, there is really nothing to say. 
We must add, nevertheless, that a Mdme. Lancia 
and a Miss Gerard sang for the first time in public. 
Either the first-mentioned lady was so nervous 
as to be overpowered, or she has no voice at all. 
We shall therefore give her the benefit of the 
doubt, and defer criticism until a future oppor- 
tunity. Mdme. Lancia attempted ‘‘Come per 
me sereno,” and ‘‘ Voi che sapete.” Miss Gerard 
showed more ambition than prudence in selecting 
such an air as ‘‘ Bel Raggio” for her début. The 
artists not mentioned in the foregoing, but who 
also contributed to the entertainment, were Herr 
Engel (on the harmonium), and Mdlle. Maria de 
Villar, whose ‘‘I’m a merry Zingara” was the 
exact reverse of ‘‘merry,” being more like psalm- 
singing than anything else. 





Sr. JaAmMEs’s THEATRE.—Auber's Diamans de 
la Couronne, was produced on Wednesday night 
last, before a somewhat fuller house than usual, 
and fully justified all that was said last week 
about the performance of La Part du Diable. 
Mdme. Fauré’s Catarina is of a piece with her 
Carlo Broschi, offering some good points, but for 
the most part awkward and unfinished. M. 
Fougtres is the worst Don Henrique we ever wit- 
nessed, at home or abroad. The two (supposed 
to be) comic personages — Rebelledo and the 
Minister of Police—would be scouted at Dieppe ; 
while Mdlle. Celine Mathieu, who sustained the 
part of Diana, was at the very best tolerable. 
The orchestra was not nearly so good as in the 
Part du Diable, and the chorus was hopelessly 
bad. And this is the Opera Comique, which the 

roprietors of a noted establishment in Leicester 
ooaes expect, as we are informed, to make a 
fixed and permanent attraction in the City of 
London, where, during a century and more, all 
the most noted celebrities of the continent have 
been heard to satiety. Fi done! The Domino 


likely to tax Mdme. Fauré and her companions 
more heavily than either of the works that have 
already been attempted. 





MapaMeE Anna Bisno? is now no longer Mdme. 
Amna Bishop, but Mdme. Schulze, having been 
recently united to an American gentleman of that 
name. The lady is, nevertheless, in the provinces, 
with M. Jullien. The Manchester papers are in 
raptures both with her and with M. Wieniawski, 





the violinist. 


as if by magic, an instantaneous pause ensued ; | 


artists performed Mendelssohn’s delicious ‘‘Tema | 


such perfection as to transport their hearers, | 
The delight engendered by this one classical | 


Noir is promised for Monday, an opera which is | 


—— 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
sendin 


Moore's Irish Melodies, with — and 
accompaniments for the Pianoforte. People’s Raj. 
tion. PartsI.and II. (Longman.) The publishers 
are evidently resolved to make the most of the 
expiring copyright of the Irish Melodies, and yw 
do not blame them. Nevertheless, compared 
with other cheap editions of standard works daily 

roceeding from the press, we cannot say much ig 
favour of the present issue. The Novelloes, the 
| Cockses, and the Booseys of the musical world 
would disdain to offer ‘‘the People” so shabby 
volume for ‘‘ one shilling.” It reminds us of the 
| railway accommodation for third-class passengers 
in England. The first number contains thirteen 
| songs, and the whole is to be included in ten 
parts. 

“When my love sighs, I hear ”—written and 
composed by Nectarine Sunnyside, Esq. (Cramer, 
Beale, & Co.)—is exactly in the style of thos 
after-dinner songs that used to delight our 
fathers—in which ‘‘bright eyes” and ‘“‘ bowls” 
sparkled with equal lustre, and love and Bacchns 
were inseparable. We mean this only to apply to 
the melody, for the verses of Sunnyside, Esq,, 
although all about love, are just as sober as they 
are chaste. The song is good, without aiming at 
anything beyond the ordinary level. 

“0! Swallow, Swallow, flying South” — 
Caroline Adelaide Dance (R. W. Ollivier)—does 
aim at something beyond the ordinary level, 
and with a success proportionate to the ambi- 
tion displayed. Common-place musical setti 
of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry are not less intoler- 
able than they are numerous; but here we have 
one of the great master’s sweetest lyrics, wedded 
to music so sympathetic that one might almost 
believe the verse and tune to have been con- 
ceived and born together. This would be praise 
enough had we no more to offer. Miss Dance, 
however, is not only gifted with a poetical 
spirit, but with an abstract musical faculty. As 
her melody is graceful and expressive, so her 
accompaniment shows the instinct of a true musi- 
cian, together with that earnest desire to avoid the 
beaten track which distinguishes a refined from a 
vulgar intelligence. There are one or two little 
points in her song, which, if reconsidered, would 
make it as irreproachable as it is unaffectedly 
charming. Our readers may pethaps be interested 
to know that Miss Dance is the lady who some- 
time since was so heartlessly robbed of a legacy 
(almost all she possessed in the world) by the 
stockbroker, Oliver Lemon. Her talent for music 
having early declared itself, her father (the late 
well-known George Dance) provided her with a 
thorough musical education; and now in her 
reverses, the young lady, with equal courage and 
good sense, has determined to turn to account what 
was only intended for a social accomplishment, 
and to practice the art over which she has 
obtained so considerable a mastery, for the support 
of herself and a near relation. Happily, on the 
other hand, Miss Dance’s setting of ‘‘O! Swallow, 
Swallow, flying South,” requires no better recom- 
mendation than that which is due to its intrinsic 
merits. 

The Balaklava Polka, by Edward William 
Parlett (Jarrold & Sons), is not merely insigni- 
ficant, but ungrammatical from beginning to end. 
We wonder the engraver allowed it to pass pci 
his hands ; still more that the publishers should 
have sent it to our office for review. Can it be 
that the LireRARY GaAzETTE has deserved a 
| reputation for viewing such perpetrations with 
indulgence ? We hope not. 








The secretary of the University of Edinburgh 
has received a communication from yes! Brougham, 
accepting the office of Honorary President of the 
Associated Societies of the University. His lord- 
ship states that, owing to accidental circum- 
stances, he is unable to fix a day for the delivery 
of the usual address, but he intends to be in 
London at the opening of parliament, when he 
bing be able to state when it will be convenient to 
| do so. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Captain Glascock, who left no phase of sailor life 


untouched, from the captain’s cabin to the cock- 


The Two Frigates ; or, Caplain Bissett’'s Legacy. | pit and the lower deck ; but his pages have the true 


George Cupples, Author of ‘‘ The Green 
end”  neinten, Warnes, & Routledge.) 


Ang you ‘well up” in marine phraseology, oh 
rtinacious reader of romances? Have you 
formed clear conceptions with respect to wind- 
ward and leeward, and as regards ‘‘luffing’ and 
“forging,” and ‘*starboarding the helm,” and 
«manning the braces?” Do you consider your- 
self ame familiar with the management of 
the to’gallants’l, and the arrangements of the 
fo'cas'le? Supposing a sea-fight to be described, 
is any confusion likely to arise in your brain when 
ou find the tactics of two opposing vessels thus 
indicated :—‘‘ Le Harpagon, bringing down the 
breeze under a press of sail, was going at the rate 
of ten knots an hour; a speed that would soon 


have carried her past, and thrown her to leeward. | 


She accordingly shortened sail, and went up to 
the wind. . . . The chance of the lee- 
gage, apparently unfavourable to the Ariadne, 
was, in fact, for some 


her highest side to her opponent, just as it 


mounted at the same time on a vast blue wave- | 


letting all her battery fly clear. It had 
Sey tasent for the enemy’s hull, and it flew over ; 
all excepting some single eighteen-pound ball, 
which took away half their foretopgallant-mast, 
making them steer badly till a spritsail on the 
bowsprit could be set” ?—Because, oh devotee of 
the circulating library ! you will not relish Mr. 
Cupples's book to the full, unless you have 
masterel these details of seamanship. The 
author evidently writes with an immense relish 


for his salt-water reminiscences, and rolls the | 


technicalities of the deck over his tongue with 
amazing ore and delight. 

The excess of this peculiar phraseology—a lan- 
guage which few understand—is to be regretted, 
as it will deter many landsmen from reading a 
story with which, otherwise, they might be 
pleased. Mr. Cupples has introduced plenty of 
incident and adventure into his tale; he often 
writes with great picturesqueness, and with 
more poetical feeling than is commonly found 
in naval authors. Sis descriptions, however, 
are sometimes overwrought, turgid, and ob- 
seure, and his style is affected, being a 
tidiculously inappropriate imitation of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s abrupt ruggedness. The ordinary novel- 
reader will be somewhat perplexed at strange 
involutions of expression—sentences without an 
end tanuatically speaking) — obscure intima- 
tions of meaning, and fragmentary jerks of 
utterance. The present is only Mr. Cupples’s 
second production, so there is time to mend ; and 
we shall look for a more composed and intelligible 
manner in those ensuing works which the author 

ks of in the rather self-conceited, self-criti- 
cising preface to the novel now before us. 

The story of ‘‘The Two Frigates” commences 
alittle before the brief peace of 1814, and closes 
with the inauguration of the long peace which we 
date from the following year. The scene passes 
from the icy rigours of the North Sea, during the 
time when our cruisers were blockading the 
coasts, to the warmth and tropical luxuriance of 
the West Indies ; and the hero—a romantic young 
midshipman, of high lineage, named Neville—falls 
under the attractions of a charming mermaid of a 
young French girl, the daughter of one of Bona- 
parte’s admirals, and thus sweetens the ocean-salt 
of the more marine part of the narrative with the 
indispensable rose-water of love. We will not 
trace the gallant young Englishman and the fair 
foreigner through their several adventures, but 
will merely intimate that the former wins his lady 
after rescuing her from the perils of a sudden 
flood in one of the West Indiaislands. In the 
course of the narrative, we have some excellent 
painting of sea manners and nautical character, both 
in our own navy and in that of France, the contrast 
between which is well discriminated and vividly 
portrayed. We a gain | that Mr. Cupples pos- 
sesses the mingled breadth and minuteness of 
perception in these matters of Captain Marryat or 


minutes the re- | 
yerse, as circumstances happened ; seeing it laid | 


| tarry odour about them, nevertheless. It is a pity, 
| however, that the author should have suffered him- 
| Self to be led into an ungenerous, depreciation of the 
| merchant service, in drawing so uncomplimentary 
a portrait of old Captain Bisset, who has won his 
way up from a trading ship to the Royal Navy, and 
who is disadvantageously contrasted with the dash- 
| ing, aristocratic Irishman, Captain Fitzleigh. But 
| the reader will probably be able to correct this 

error in taste for himself, and, on the whole, we 
| have no doubt that ‘‘The Two Frigates” will 

afford entertainment to all whom its technical 
| learning may not repel at the outset. 


Varium. (Booth.) 

We have had many imitators of the catching 
writings of Mr. Dickens. The terse, yet dis- 
cursive, satirical style of Mr. Thackeray, has also 
, called up would-be followers in lesser number. 
| But we know of few aspiring novelists who have 
come out ‘‘after the manner” of Bulwer. Had 
we to note this book, however, in the catalogue of 
a literary gallery, it would be as ‘‘ Variun.—In 
the school of Bulwer (early period).” It shows a 
similar face of light and shade in occasional 
| poetical rhapsody, and in pages of semi-spasmodic 
soliloquy ; a similar treatment of its exclusive- 
world personages, similar touches of character, 
and a general similar colouring of thought, fancy, 
conception, and style. But it is deficient in the 
more profound appreciation of character, the more 
widely diffused range of subject, the deeper 
psychological research, the stricter truthfulness to 
| nature, or in other words, the greater breadth of the 
later period of the eminent novelist. We fancy we 
trace also a follower of the school in the adoption 
of one of those quaint, and, in this instance, 
probably incomprehensible titles, which the great 
master has lately affixed to his works. 

The title of ‘‘ Varium” we might almost look 
upon as what the French call wne niche, made by 
the author to his readers (we have only a slangish 
monosyllable to express our meaning in English), 
did we not accept it as an after-thought excuse for 
a tale unusually rambling, disconnected, and 
patchy. The book bears all the appearance of 
a harlequin’s suit of many little bits, with 
asterisks in between to take the place of the 
spangles. But most of the patches are smart and 
bright,. and of very pretty colours; so that the 
ensemble, although a little bewildering, has, after 
all, a tolerably dazzling effect. If some be a little 
dull and dingy in colour, there are some bril- 
liant bits that come out perhaps all the better 
by contrast. If others wear too much the appear- 
ance of modern French material, a trifle too flimsy 
and thin (we ought perhaps to say ‘‘ loose”), to 
suit our English taste, there are plenty composed 
of good stout moral broadcloth ; and, upon the 
whole, we may afford to cast our eyes hastily over 
the spots where the nude is a little too visible, 
and venture to declare that, for so speckly a dress, 
there is a good deal of sound stuff about it. 

Another puzzle to us has been the reason why 
the author should have placed the period of his 
disjointed nowvellette at the conclusion of the last 
century, instead of in the present time, unless for 
the purpose of introducing some exciting scenes of 
danger and death during the first French Revolu- 
tion, for the replacement of which in modern day 
garb a certain exercise of the inventive faculties 
might have found a tolerable equivalent. All the 
characters, feelings, modes of thought, and ex- 
pression are so essentially modern, that the author 
appears to think himself compelled to offer an 
apology for the remoter stage on which he makes 
them figure. 

We will not pretend to say that spoiled romantic 
youths, who think it a fine thing to throw all 
their youthful feelings into the current of cynicism, 
“* Blasés, blasés, mon cher,” ‘‘Complétement dés- 
illusionnés,” or, in plain English, utterly ‘‘used 
up,” may not have existed at all periods in the 
| fashionable life of the world’s history. But the type 
| is considered to belong so essentially to the present 
; day, that the reader, led away also by the wholly 











modern style of the conversations, must naturally 
find some difficulty in conveying his fancy over to a 
more distant period. When the young hero, who 
sometimes becomes passablement fade with his 
previous world’s experiences, falls in love with a 
young lady, has a pettish tiff with her and breaks 
off his engagement, for the life of us we cannot 
take him out of a modern drawing-room. When 
he is sent off to Paris to learn something more of 
the world’s realities in the great Babylon, and 
gleans questionable instruction from an old lady 
of rank, by turns wise and foolish, good-hearted 
and cynical, who does not believe in ‘‘epics and 
sonnets,” but does believe in “ billets-doux,” and 
is tormented by the demon ennwi, we see him in 
a modern salon du Faubourg St. Germain. When 
he dreams that he falls in love with a charming 
young French married woman, and, after burning 
his fancy (not his heart, in reality) in a more than 
equivocal flirtation with the coquettish siren, is 
finally (in fact, and not now any longer in fancy 
only) désillusionné, by discovering that the sup- 
posed self-sacrificing object of his adoration has 
gone through precisely similar extacies of question- 
able poetry with an ugly fellow of his acquaintance, 
when he considered himself the sole preferred 
Adonis, we read a history that belongs perhaps 
to all times, but has a very modern air diffused 
over it. When he returns back to his former love, 
renews his engagement, and, after some vacilla- 
tions of feeling, finally marries her, we have a 
very natural picture, but one we have an unwilling- 
ness to divest of modern costume. 

Perhaps one of the most natural traits of 
“Varium” lies in the contrast drawn (by impli- 
cation) between the young French coguette and the 
pure English girl, not without her faults of 
temper, but full of candid straightforwardness as 
well as modesty and principle. At the same time 
(as some compensation for the almost unnecessary 
costume of our forefathers), the most striking 
portions of the tale are given in the Parisian scenes 
during the Revolution, where the almost reckless 
levity, the affected insouciance, and above all, the 
desire to play a part with éclat, even in death, are 
so ably characteristic of the French temperament 
—even although we consider these developments 
of character in the French woman somewhat over- 
drawn, and the facility with which the young 
Englishman penetrates into prisons during the 
Reign of Terror all but impossible. 

The moral of the story, we presume, lies in the 
confession of the hero, that, oie a vast amount of 
attempts at self-persuasion, that, in the world, 
‘* the fruits were full of ashes, and the fair forms 
were wrinkled,” he discovered that he himself was 
‘*a humbug too ;” although at the same time the 
moralist appears throughout in the excellently 
drawn personage of a certain gruff Mentor, who 
continually assails with rough satire the ‘‘ young 
Diogenes” who ‘‘ folded himself in his virtue and 
round jacket,” ‘‘set up a tub,” and ‘doomed the 
globe on which he resided to the perpetual wrath 
of the just gods,” because he was ‘‘ whipped at 
school.” 

We have said that the book is full of pleasant 
Bulwerian outbursts of philosophy ; and whether 
the author discourses of the different kinds of 
cynicism (p. 94), or of the ‘‘ midday solitude in a 
room in London,” ‘‘ more impressive still” than 
any midnight feeling of loneliness (p. 124), or of 
the awakening of the weary soul to the soothing 
influence of nature’s beauties (p. 208), he has 
always an excellently flowing, sometimes even a 
powerful pen at his command. 





The Admirals Niece; or, a Tale of Nova Scotia. 
By Mrs. Edmund Heathcote. 2 Vols. (Newby.) 


In these two volumes is unfolded a story’ of 
love and jealousy, of treachery and repentance, 
flavoured with a great deal of sentimental saccha- 
rine, and garnished with expressions of the 
most unexceptionable copy-book morality. Kate 
Hetherington and Ada Rainsworth, two charming 
young cousins living in Nova Scotia, fall in love 
with the same man, a gallant young officer 
rejoicing in the historic name of St. John. 
The gentleman prefers Ada; and Kate—who 
‘‘has a devil” —determines to foil the happiness 
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of the betrothed couple. So, when the officer is 
away on, active service with his regiment, she 
intercepts the letters of Ada to St. John, and of 
St. John to Ada, and makes each think that the 
other is faithless. Therefrom ensues the usual 
amount of misery, till, in the end, Kate’s treachery 
is discovered, and the lovers are made happy. 
Failing in her efforts to obtain the handsome 
young officer, Kate marries a flashy foreign noble- 
man, as he appears to be, though he turns out to 
be a swindler, impostor, and general scoundrel, 
who beats, kicks, and half starves his wife, and 
amply qualifies himself for the hulks. Finally, 
Kate, reduced to the utmost wretchedness, and 
carrying a dead child in her arms, throws herself 
on the forgiveness and generosity of her injured 
cousin, at whose house she dies, penitent and 
miserable. In the meanwhile her brother Edward, 
who possesses a similar nature, and who has jilted 
his young lady for pecuniary reasons, repents in 
time to be received again into the fair creature’s 
favour, and to make a very exemplary specimen 
of humanity. Thus the tale ends with a proper 
amount of sunshine, and the reader is edified with 
a due regard to the proprieties. 

The manner in which these incidents are related 
is in the most roseate style of boarding-school-girl 
letter-writing ; and great, no doubt, will be the 
delight of all young ladies who have not outgrown 
their teens and their romance in the pages of Mrs. 
Heathcote’s novel. But, after that blossomy 
time of life, the same pages would he voted rather 
mawkish by any one who has considered human 
nature for a moment in the light of reality and 
truth. The fair story-teller has apparently walked 
all her days in a region of faint shadows, which 
she has mistaken for men and women ; and un- 
fortunately she has no charm of manner to make 
up for the deficiencies of her knowledge. Her 
style is painfully feeble and debilitated, abound- 
ing in the poorest and weakest conventionalities, 
and taking no variable impress from the different 
emotions it seeks to exhibit. To make matters 
worse the 4ook is so ignorantly punctuated 
that the reader has to exercise his own ingenuity 
in determining the meaning of the sentences. 
Mrs. Heathcote must wake up from her dreams of 
seventeen, and look abroad upon the matter-of- 
fact world, before she can hope to touch the heart 
or interest the understanding. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Thom's Almanac and Official Directory for 
1859. (Dublin, Alex. Thom & Sons.) Although 
published in Dublin this is a Directory of imperial 
interest, competing in design and detail no less 
than in accuracy with any produced in London. 
Sixteen years’ duration is a proof that the public 
appreciate the care and industry with which the 
work is compiled, and the peculiar features that 
it presents. It comprises a calendar for the year, 
a variety of commercial tables, numerous statistics 
of population, revenue, expenditure, and other 
national subjects, an index to the statutes, in- 
cluding local acts, a civil service directory, 
exceedingly complete, a peerage and baronetage, 
a Dod for both Houses of Parliament, and a mass 
of other features that we cannot enumerate. The 
publishers truly say, ‘‘the collection, arrangement, 
analysis, and condensation of so vast a mass of 
materials into one volume has involved no small 
amount of labour and large correspondence, and 
the extensive use of public documents.” The 
work is a proof of it ; for a single page cannot be 
opened without the reader perceiving, not mere 
traces but positive proofs of surpassing diligence 
and unwearied care. 


Tales of the Colonies ; or, The Adventures of an | 


Emigrant. By Charles Rowcroft. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) This was the most successful work of the 
late Mr. Rowcroft. Written with the view of de- 
scribing the process of settling in a new country, 
the cautions to be taken, the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the rewards that await prudence 
and industry, it was exceedingly popular in its 
day, and produced a great impression upon socicty. 
Since that period emigration is better understood. 





| conditions, 





| life is equally graphic and faithful. 


| 


The difficulties encountered by emigrants are, 
upon the whole, less, and the issues of their in- 
dustry and enterprise are perhaps more secure, 
though probably less speedy ; but this book points 
out many contingencies that remain; and with 
all the candour that ought to pervade a descrip- 
tive work, it will be found to possess a tinge of 
peril and adventure for which settlers in strange 
countries must be prepared. The present is the 
seventh edition. 

Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. By 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., &c. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
kester, M.D. (H. G. Bohn.) This is a new edi- 
tion ; and it will perhaps be enough to state that 
Dr. Lankester has executed his task con amore. 
He has changed the terminology to some extent, 
and made such additions to the work as appeared 
to be demanded by the progress of discovery and 
research since the publication of the preceding 
edition. Dr. Carpenter's book, in its present 
improved form, will be found a most useful intro- 
duction to the study of botany. 

A Handbook of Chemical Analysis. By. F. T. 
Conington, M.A., F.C.S. (Longmans.) This is 
the work of an accomplished chemist, read up and 
practically acquainted with the latest and most 
refined theories of the science; and we feel 
persuaded that, proceeding from his hands, it 
will be cordially accepted as an authority. Its 
main object is to further the general adoption in 
chemical instruction of the Unitary System of 
Notation, by furnishing’ a manual of analysis in 
which that notation is adopted throughout. This 
system we need hardly say has now established 
itself; but the main obstacle to its universal 
adoption in chemical schools is the want of books 
in which it is employed. What Dr. Odling’s 
forthcoming ‘‘ Handbook of Chemistry” is to be 
to the theoretical and descriptive branches of the 
science, the present is to the analytical ; and the 
two works will be uniform in all essential points. 
Mr. Conington’s is based upon the fourth edition 
of Dr. H. Wills’ ‘‘ Anleitung zur Chemischen 
Analyse ;” and we have no hesitation in saying 
that it eminently deserves attention. Itis accom- 
panied, in a separate form, by Tables for Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

Days of Old. Three Stories from old English 
History. For the Young. By the author of ‘‘ Ruth 
and her Friends.” (Macmillan & Co.) This is a 
delightful little book, full of interest and instruc- 
tion for the class to which it is especially addressed 
—young people. The interest arises from the fine 
feeling, dramatic weight, and descriptive power of 
the stories themselves. The instruction is of a 
two-fold kind, incidental and direct, historical and 
moral. Under the former head the stories are 
valuable as throwing a good deal of light upon 
early English history, bringing vividly out the 
manners and customs, the social and political 
of our British and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. The first story, ‘‘Caradoc and Dera,” 
for example, is a British one. The period chosen 
being that of the British contests with the Romans 
in the time of Vespasian. Here the picture given 
of the state of the Britons, and especially of the 
solemn Druidical forest rites, is not only vivid, 
but, so far as our knowledge goes, historically 
accurate. The same is true of the second story, 
‘*Wulfgar and the Earl.” Here the political 
incident out of which the story springs is that of 
the final conflict between the Danes and Saxons in 
the time of Alfred ; and the picture given of Saxon 
After all, 
however, the main interest is in the tales them- 
selves and the moral they convey. This is always 


| of a pure and noble kind, and what is a great 


virtue in such stories, it is not unceremoniously 
intruded on the young reader’s notice. The 
stories teach by example rather than precept, and 
convey their simple lessons of wisdom in a 
pleasantly dramatic form. 


Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. Memoirs of an 
Indian Chaplain. (The Religious Tract Society.) 
In the first of these little works, the facts which 
Palissy has himself recorded of his life are woven 
into a tale of considerable interest and power. 
He was a French Huguenot, and we know from 











~ ——— 
Mr. Morley what he saw and suffered in the flere, 
days of persecution and trial. In this tale the prin 
cipal element of course is Palissy’s religions cha, 
racter ; and its general effect is to enlarge our ad 
miration of the man as well as of the artist. Th, 
‘Indian Chaplain,” in the other little work, ri 
the Reverend Charles Church of the Madras esta), 
ment. He wasa good man and a faithful minister 
removed from his labours by death many years 
before the *‘evil to come” appeared in the sha 

of the great rebellion. 2 


The Mill in the Valley. (Hall, Virtue, & Co) 
A Moravian tale of rural life in Germany, with 
here and there an old legend agreeably jntg, 
duced, and effectively narrated. , 


Photographic literature is assuming formidable 
proportions. Photographers must have an jp. 
satiable appetite for photographic type, or their 
number must be legion. There are in the field at 
least four periodicals, and we have now before Us 
a couple of almanacs for them alone to feed on 
The Photographic Almanac (Lay), contains beside 
the calendar, various tables and much other useful 
matter connected with the scientific phase—the 
optics and chemistry—of the art; a record not 
very complete, nor perhaps quite impartial, of 
photographic progress and photographic matters 
generally during 1858 ; descriptions of improved 
processes ; and a great deal of miscellaneous 
information, which photographers will know how 
to appreciate. The Photographic News Almany 
(Cassell & Co.), having been compiled under the 
superintendence of the editor of the Photographic 
News, is, as may be supposed, of a thoroughly 
practical cast. Its distinguishing feature is 4 
section, placed under the weader of each month, 





entitled ‘‘ Photographic Working Hours,” which 
young photographers cannot fail to find of value 
in making their out-of-door working arrangements, 
and which elders in the craft may often tum to 
with advantage. It also contains, compressed 
within a moderate compass, a large amount of 
useful information on processes and manipulation, 


and valuable hints on almost eve hotographi 
subject. aii: 


M. Louis Blane has published the tenth 
volume of his History of the French Revolution, a 
work which, whatever its presumed defects, will 
entitle that gentleman to rank among the best of 
French historians. M. Ch. Daremberg, librarian 
of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, has published the 
Greek text, accompanied by a French translation! 
of the treatise of Philostratus upon gymnastics, 
The work displays considerable learning, but it is 
carelessly edited, if we judge by the numberof 
corrections and additions which the reader is 
invited to make for himself. They are nearly 
fifty, though the book consists of only 99 pages. 
The Topography and Climate of Aspley Guise in 
Bedfordshire, by Dr. Williams, has attained a 
second edition, and Mr. Thomas Hopley, whose 
philanthropic works we have noticed on former 
occasions, has published the first of a series of letters 
addressed to the men and women of the United 
Kingdom, under the title of Wrongs which ery for 
Redress. His object is to abate excessive labour, to 
promote sanitary improvements, and to elevate the 
moral tone of the labouring classes through the 
instrumentality of popular opinion. Monta 
lembert an Ode, by A. G. B., is published by 
Macmillan. It is vigorously expressed, and not 
likely to be acceptable at the Tuileries. Mr. 
W. E. Hickson has published A Musical Gift 
from an Old Friend, consisting of two parts—son 
for the nursery and infant school, and miscel- 
laneous songs for singers of all ages. It is a very 
pleasing little work. Mr. Pittman, the chapel- 
master and organist of Lincoln’s Inn, has sent us 
his edition of the Hymns and Canticles used at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, plainly noted asa 
Chant Service. Messrs. Kelly, the enterprising 
ones mag of our national series of directoriey 

ave this month commenced a Railway Guide 
which surpasses in simplicity and ease of reference 
any hitherto published of the same magnitude. }t 
is preceded by a remarkably well-executed map of 
England. Messrs. Routledge & Co. have jut’ 
published the new edition, edited by the Chan 
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Church (The), new series, Vol. I. 12mo. 1s. 94. 

Church (C.), Memoir of an Indian Missionary, 12mo. 2s. 

ee Sy Manual of Family and Private Devotion, 4th ed. post 
vo. le 5 

Commercial Enterprise and Social Progress, 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Confession Nuisance, an Address by a Minister, 8vo. ls. 

Coquerel (A.), The Fine Arts in Italy in their Religious Aspect, 

2mo. 5s. 

Cornwallis (Marquis), Correspond edited by C. Ross, 3 Vols. 
8vo. 63s. 

Cousin Alice, a Prize Juvenile Tale, 18mo. Is. and ls. 6d. 

Croal (G.), Eagleswood, a Poem, 12mo. 5s. 

Dalzel’s Analecta Greca Minora, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. 

Day (H. T.), Plea for Revision of Holy Scripture, 8vo. 1s. 

ee APs (A.), Julian the Apostate, and Duke of Mercia, Poems, 12mo. 


Division among the Churches, a Letter to the Earl of Derby, 8vo. le. 
East India Register for 1859, 12mo. 10s. and ls. 6d. 

Edison (8.), On the Admission of Jews in Parliament, S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Elliott (G. D.), Journal during the French Revolution, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Engel’s Album for the Harmonium, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Evenings at Home, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Farnham (J.), ee eae, of England, Part II. 12mo. 8d. 
Fenelon’s Adventures de Télémaque, by Wanostrocht, new ed. 12mo. 











4s. 6d, 
a .), Treatise on French Subjunctive and its Negatives, 12mo. 
2s. 6a. 


Francis (T.), Harvest Day, and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Friendly Visitor for 1858, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Goulbourn (E. M.), Learning a requisitive forthe Ministry, 8vo. ls. 
Harrison (W.), the Blessings of the Reformation, Svo. 1s. 








ww SERIES. 
Rs, No. 28.—Juwvanr 8, 1859. 
, 1869, 
== | llr of the Exchequer, of the elder Disraeli’s 
fiery | piterary Characters. This interesting volume 
® prin. [ consists, as our readers will know, of a history of 
18 cha. | men of genius, drawn from their own feelings and 
ur ad- | confessions ; and there is added to it the well- 
The | known inquiry into the character of James I. 
k, was Among the serial publications upon our table, 
estab. | we find the new number of the Westminster Review, 
niste,, | which is remarkably prominent for the boldness 
y years f and independence of its political and literary 
Shape § views. The London Review is not the less inde- 
pendent and vigorous upon principles in some 
5 the very opposite of those of the West- 
& Co.) respects + infl ial in thei ; 
| with fp minster. Both are most influential in their way, 
into. § and conducted with distinguished ability. Black- 
woods Magazine opens the year 1859, with its 
; 519th number, and 55th volume, and it seems, as 
Lidable B years grow upon it, to become more vigorous, 
an in- J though we miss the pens that first charmed us in 
' their BF its pages in times long since gone bye. Fraser's 
field at Magazine is very lively throughout. The Gentle- 
foreus B man’s Magazine contains a large mass of anti- 
-ed on, quarian and archeological information. The 
besides editor, in his preface to the volume for 1858, says 
‘useful B that “for the only important additions to new 
e—the ff literature [during the year] we are indebted to our 
rd, Rot BF oldest seat of learning, Oxford.” This statement 
ial, of js rather wide; but we will not quarrel with 
natters Bi: though it would not be diffieult to show 
proved & that Mr. Gladstone, to whose work on Homer 
aneous & the allusion applies, is not the only author 
Whow B who has made important additions to our 
mana literature in the past year. Taifs Edinburgh 
ler the Magazine, published by Sutherland & Knox, 
yraphic & coytinnes its career, and shows signs of able 
oughly literary management. We have also received The 
© 18% B Journal of Mental Science, which is edited by 
month, @ Dr, Bucknill, and published by Longmans ; 
which The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions 
f value B (churchill); Te National Magazine (Kent & Co.); 
ments, B The Ladies’ Treasury (Ward & Lock); The English- 
tum to wman’s Journal (Piper, Stephenson, & Spence) ; 
pressed BF 7% Amateurs Magazine (Fryer); and Le Follet 
runt of (Simpkins). Messrs. Longmans have issued the 
lation, Bi first part of their Popular Edition of the 
graphic BH Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. We can only 
say that the series will be a miracle of cheap- 
tenth ness. The same firm have sent forth the second 


ution, a number of The People’s Edition of Moore's 
Trish Melodies. The 36th number of Charles 
best of kets Popular History of England is also 
brarian published, bringing us down to the period of 
1695-1700, one of great literary and_ political 
interest. Messrs. Chambers have issued the 3rd 
number of their new edition of The Gallery of 
Nature. Thackeray’s Virginians has now reached 
the 15th number, and Lever’s Davenport Dunn 
the 19th. The 2nd number of the Rev. J. 
Erskine Clarke’s Plain Papers on the Social 
Keonomy of the People, relates to Penny Banks, 
concerning which much practical information is 
iven. Mr. Clarke, as our readers know, is the 
med and laborious vicar of St. Michael’s, 
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former @ Derby. The Plain Papers are published by 
fletters Messrs. Bell & Daldy. The 21st number of the 
United § Unitarian Pulpit has been forwarded, containing 
cry for three sermons by the Revds. Messrs. Brock, 
hour, to Bishop, and Turner. An important serial has 





been commenced by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons 
wider the title of The Physiology of Common Life. 
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Monta- § lt is conducted by Mr. G. H. Lewes, and the first 
hed by § umber relates to hunger and thirst, concerning 
ind not § Which there is much valuable information. This 
. Mr. Jeoneludes our list for the present. 
cal Gift 
Be. LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Addzesses at the Annual Yorkshire Clerical Meeting, 8vo. 1s. 

sa very A.), History of British Journalism, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
chapel- Avon (W mer Night’s Dream and other Poems, 12mo. 4s. 

tor ls C.), Francesea Da Rimini, Her Lament and Vindication, 
pee at Kernard (St.), Rhythm of the Heavenly Country. By J. M. Neale, 
ted as & of Canticles, or Song of Solomon, Revised and Explained, 

ee . is 
rprising ne. G. F.), Life and Books. Record of Thought and Reading, 
mae Peri (H.), Hand Shadows to be Thrown Upon the Wall, 4to. 
y (tide Birarns (R.), Poetics Works, Edited by Willmott, L2mo. 25 
eference dg Class Examination Papers, 8vo. 2s. 
ndar 38 {E.) National Debt Financial! Considered, post vo. 7 6d. 

. earno Local , Svo. 12s. 
| map of r Lt . 1s. 6d. 

: ti for ¥! royal 8yo. 5s. 
ive a renloun Mennrtont de Abingdoni, Svo. 8s. 6d. 
» Chan- 
G part 


Hart's New Annual Army List, 1859, 8vo. 21s. 
| Heart Struggles, and other Poems, l2mo. 2s. 6d 
Hervey (T.), Plain Hymnal for Services of the Church, 18mo. 9d. 
Hood (T.), fieadiong Career and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy, 
2nd. ed. 4to. 2s 6d. 
How to Fortify London and Nullify Cherbourg, 8vo. 1s. 
Hunt (J.), Philosophy of Voice and Speech, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Indian Policy, 1858, Svo. 1s. 
Johnson (S.), English Dictionary by Todd, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Lardner (Dr.), Chemistry for Schools, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Law the Servant not the Tyrant of Commerce, 8vo. 1s. 
— - a Young Servant, By the author of “ Sunlightin Clouds,” 
0. Is. 
Lincoln (Bishop of, The Pastor wholly given to his Office, 8vo. 1s. 
Longfellow (H. W.), Poems. Complete edition, l2mo. 4s. 
we (E.), Ferns, British and Exotic, Vol. IV. royal Svo. 18s. 
Morgan (Lady), Passages from my Autobiography, 8vo. lis 
Oliendorff aid G.), New Method of Learning Spanish, 8vo. 12s. 
Osborn (H.), Palestine, Past and Present, 8yo. 21s. 
Oxford Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List, 12mo. 1s. 
Papers published in Calcutta on Languages of India, 8yo. ls. 
Pardoe (Miss), Episodes of French History, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Pearson (J.), Christ’s Spirit dwelling in us, the Earnest of our Re- 
surrection, 8vyo. ls. 
Pirie (W. R.), Inquiry into, the Constitution of the Human Mind, 
5. 


Velsh, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
's. 6d. 


8vo. ° 

Prichard’s Works in 

Pulpit, Vol. 74, 8vo. 7. 

Punch, Vol. 35, 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Purchas (J.), Direetorium Anglicanum, 4to. 14s. 6d. & 17s. 6d. 

Ragg (T.), Creation’s Testimony to its God, with Autobiography, 
post Svo. 7s, 

Rayson (J.), Miscellaneous Poems and Ballads, 12mo. 3s. 

Reply to the Bishops on the Revision of the oT 12mo. 2s. 

Report on the Exhibition of Implements at Cardiff, 8vo. 1s. 

Roadside Sketches in South of France and Spanish Pyrenees, royal 
Svo. . 

Rogerson (J. B.), Musings in Many Moods, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Romance and its Hero, by author of “ Magdalen Stafford," 2 vols, 
12mo, 12s. 

Sabbath School Messenger, Parts I. and II., royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Salmon (A.), Lettre Concernant L’Etat Actuel de Tahiti, 8vo. 1s. 

Sarum, Almanack and Clergy List, l2mo. 9d. 

Smith (Mrs.), The Verneys ; or, Chaos Dispelled, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Song of Solomon, a Metrical Translation, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Startley (A.), The Prioress’s Tale and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 

Sweet (J. B.), New Speculum Parochiale, 4s. 

Thom’s Almanack and Official Directory, 1859, 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Thom’s County and Borough Directory, 1858, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 5 ’ 

Tyson (W.), Imputed Righteousness; or, Doctrine of Justification, 
12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Vaughan (C. J.), Power from on High. A Sermon, 8vo. Ls. 

Walker's Dictionary. By Nuttall, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Walsham (W.), Plain Words; or, Short Sermons tothe Poor, 12mo. 2s. 

Watkins (R. W.), Principles ‘and Rudiments of Botany, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Whittaker ( he Village Lyre, 12mo. 5s. 

Wilmot (J. E.), Parliamentary Reform, #vo. 1s. 6d. 

Wilson (J.H.), Our Moral Wastes, and How 
12mo. 3s. 

Witt (C.), Effectual Remedy for Scarlatina and Measles, 8vo. 1s. 

Words of Comfort in Sickness, 16mo. 1s 

Wyld’s Map of Island of Japan, 10s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


at 


The Prince of Wales is to leave London for 
Rome on the 10th inst., and he will be absent five 
months. 

A Fine Arts Exhibition has been opened at 
Cape Town. The collection of oil paintings, 
prints, and photographs is said to be very credit- 
able. 

The Odéon theatre, situated in the Bowery, 
New York, has been entirely destroyed by fire. 

We learn from the Cape Argus, of Nov. 20, that 
letters had been received at Cape Town from 
Dr. Livingstone and other members of the 
exploring expedition to the Zambezi River. The 
news they contain of the progress of the expedition 
is alike important and interesting. They had 
reached Tete, where a supply of coals for the 
steam-launch was obtained,—the first ever taken 


is stated that Captain Bedingfield, R.N., who 
accompanied the expedition as surveyor, has 
resigned, and is to withdraw from the expedition. 

At a public dinner in Glasgow last week, at 
which Sir Archibald Alison presided, the distin- 
guished baronet proposed a toast to the memory 
of Robert Burns. They saw a whole people (he 
said) prostrating themselves before the throne of 
his genius, preparations being made in every city, 
every town, nay, in every parish, to celebrate his 
nativity. The natives of Scotland in every part 
of the world intended to hold the day as a high 
festival, and there was no toast which would 
awaken more enthusiastic feelings in the hearts of 
Scotchmen than the one he had to propose. How 
had Burns, born a ploughman, whose inspiration 
was derived from the fields, the woods, the 
streams of his native land, gained a reputation in 
all countries beyond that of every other poet, but 
from the very fact that he was the poet and 
painter of nature. To us, who in this country 
could judge of the fidelity of his pictures, it was 
not surprising that his fame should be so great, 
for they came home to our feelings; and it was 
this which made all Scotland so enthusiastic in 
their praises of Burns. There was no Scotchman 
to be found in all the vast extent of Queen Vic- 
toria’s dominions who did not recollect the poetry 
of Burns, and there were few under whose pillow 
a copy of his works was not found. During the 
war in India he (the chairman) had been assured 
that there were many copies of them discovered in 
the knapsacks of the private soldiers, and haver- 
sacks of the officers, while not a few remembered 
his national hymn, ‘‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” when engaged in combat with the insurgent 
Hindoos. 

It is said that the Government intend to 
transfer the library and museum at the Fast 
India House to the British Museum, though it is 
not stated what rooms are assignable for the 
reception of these treasures, 

South Kensrneton MusevuM.—Christmas week 
admissions, free days, 14,790; free evenings, 9532. 
Total, 24,322. From the opening of the Museum, 
727,214. 








GEMS FROM THE POETS, ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, in Super Royal 8vo. 
{OLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
I Pour Plates. ‘e 2s. 6d. On toned paper, with Beautiful 


Plates, printed in Colours, from Paintings executed expressly for the 
Work. 








GEMS FROM BYRON, MOORE, 


FELLOW, AND WILSON. With Four Plates. 


LONG- 

Price 2s. 6d. 
GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD. With Four Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


GEMS FROM ROGERS, HEMANS, EMERSON, 
&c. With Four Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


London: Groomsriver & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 





NEV 
Fame 
NOVELTY IN NOVELS. 


—_—e— 


J. F. HOPE'S WORKS. 


Beautifully Illustrated, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


BLIGHT; 
OR 
THE NOVEL HATER. 


By the Author of “Good in Everything,”’ &. &c. 


[Next Week, 








out of the earth in that country. Livingstone’s 
Makalolo friends, whom he had left at Tete 
previous to going to England, were found to be 
still there, awaiting his return. 
by Governor Sir George Grey, from the reverend 
doctor, contains some interesting details relative 
to these matters. Sir George Grey, we may 
mention, has availed himself of every opportunity 
to assist the expeditionists, and his kindness is 
gratefully acknowledged by Dr. Livingstone. It 












A letter received | 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
—_—~— 
A GALLOP TO THE ANTIPODES; 
RETURNING OVERLAND THROUGH INDIA, &c. 
By JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.8., 


Anthor of “A Tramp to the Diggings,” “A Ramble Through the 
United States,” “ Recollections of Travel,” &c. 





J. F, Hops, 16, Great Marlborough Street, London; 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, AND 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and. Nations ; 
comprehending eve’ Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and 
Modern—the Foundation, Law Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, "Tadustry, and Science—their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and Social Transactions of 
the British unive—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institu- 
tions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, 
with copious details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, 
and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 
= ighth Faition, with Additions and Corrections by B. VINCENT, 
ssistant 8 ecretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
Tnstitution of Great Britain, In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. in 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. price 84s. cloth. 

SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8yo. price 10s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. A New Edition. 
tvo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


By the Author of “ Two Years before the Mast.” 
DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 


Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary of 
Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Mercha ant Service ; Laws 
relating to the Practical Duties of Mastersand Mariners. Seventh 
Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with the most 
recent Acts of Parliament. By J. H. BROWN, Esq. Registrar- 
General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition. 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. &vo. price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLORS PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; 


Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MILNES’S POEMS. 


20s. cloth. 


BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE FANCIES. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY. 
I. and II. price 21s. cloth. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. Post 8vo. price 9. 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
In 1 vol. 


Post 8vo. Vols. 


—¢— 


LAMB’S WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 


Contents. 

1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a sketch rm his Life. By 
Sir T. N. Tatrovrp. ms nal Memorials of Charles Lam 
consisting chiefly of his Letters, not_ before published. with 
ee hes of some of his Com ions By Sir T. N. Tatrourp.— 

The Essays of Elia.—4. ray, Recollections of 
Christ 's Hospital, Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


price 6¢. cloth. 


In 4 vols. 


- In 1 vol. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


anapifien 


HOOD'’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. 


feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN ; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
4) New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 
. GA. Cloth, 


In 1 vol. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose 
and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. A New Edition. In 
1 Pl. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


FRAGMENTS | 





| 


ISAAC | 
COMNENUS; THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST; and Other | 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition, In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SOLERIDGE’'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 


to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. Fourth 
Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN 


TIMES. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. ro. 


A New 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 
mi SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 


; COLERIDGE'’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA ; 


or, Biographical Sketches of my Lite’ Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES AND LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with “othe r Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. price 12s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 


VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
POLITICAL, and MISCELL. ANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 
6s. cloth. 

oe 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s, cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; OR, GROWTH 
OF A POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


A Poem. In 


| SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood 
cuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 


—~— 


ROGERS'S POEMS. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
oe from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
a a a la and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


— ~— 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol., 
— by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 16s, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—>— 


SHELLEY’S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS 
ABROAD, Translation: and Fragments, 
LEY. In? vols. feap. ovo. price 9s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
small &vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 


FROM 
Edited by Mrs. SHEL- 





JANUARY 8, 1869, 
KEATS'S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 yo. 


Illustrated by 120 designs ad from the 
drawn on Wood by George be ok peice 12s. cloth. Antiqur, 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8vo. price 5s. cloth. In 1 vol. feap, 


—p~— 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations by 
Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, Roseeti, 
and Horsley. In] Yol. large 8v0. price ‘bis. 6d. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. |) 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. Seventh 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; 


and Other Poems, 
Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 





IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s, 


—o— 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN, 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With a 


Essay on his Langu ifi and an Int 
Discourse ; oe with ‘Notes and a Glossary. By THOM 
gyda yHITY. I n 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 





SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of Notes 
from various Commentators ; and a Glossarial Index : to which 
- ae gt gee 3 of hess of Spenser. By the Rey, 
2 . an l vol. 8ve. with 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. i re 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
Original Poems, Tales, and Translations: with Notes by the 
Rev. “and, Others “Ere -D.; and the Rev. JOHN WARTON, 

and ers. In 1 vol. 8yo. with P 
price’ Ide 6d cha ‘ortrait and Vignette, 


nie 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Lite 


and Writings. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In | 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s, cloth. wiles 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With an Intro 
bo Vien as oe ya In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 


BEN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By 
Bel gen ae In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an Introdw- 
tion. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8yo. with 
Portiait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the Rey. ALEXANDE 
price 10s 6d. clothe R DYCE. In | yol. tw 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FAR QUHAR. With Biographical and Critical Notices 
By LEIGH HUNT. In 1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait and Vignett 
price 16s. cloth. 


—~— 


POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL ‘WORKS. In 
6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price &. 
cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL ‘WORKS. Price 
3s, 6d. cloth. 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6¢. 
cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 64. 


cloth. 


PERCY'S RELIQUES OF 


H POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF "iain 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth 


@ANel ENT ENG- 
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WORKS 
Ww. M. THACKERAY 


—— 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


trated by the Author. Now publishing in - Shilling 
og Monthly Parts. To be completed in 2 


*,* The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. cloth. 





VANITY FAIR. 


Tilustrated by the Author. One vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


*,* Also, « Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, 
Uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. 68. 





THE 


HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


#,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, 
Uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. 78. 





THE NEWCOMES. 


Tilustrated by Ricnarp Dorie. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 





HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 


Illustrated by the Author. One vol. small 8yo. cloth, 4s 





A Collected Edition of 
Mr. Thackeray's Early Writings. 


—~< 


Complete in Four vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each, uniform 
with the Cheap Editions of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and 
“ Pendennis.” 


MISCELLANIES, 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


VOL. I.—Ballads; The Snob Papers; Major Gahagan ; 
The Fatal Boots ; Cox’s Diary. 


VOL. II.—The Yellowplush Memoirs; Jeames’s Diary; 
Sketches and Travels in London ; Novels by eminent 
hands; Character Sketches. 


VOL. Ill.—Memoirs of Barry Lyndon; A Legend of the 
Rhine; Rebecca and Rowena; A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s; The Bedford Row Conspiracy. 


VOL. IV.—The Fitz-Boodle Pa ; Men’s Wives; A 
Shabby-Genteel Story; The History of Samuel Tit- 
marsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. 


The Contents of each volume are also sold separately, 
at various prices. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


MORNING THOUGHTS; OR, DAILY WALK- 
ING WITH GOD. A Portion for Every Day in the 
Year.—January to June. Imperial 32mo, 2«. 6d. July 
to December. 2s. 6d, 





EVENING THOUGHTS ; OR, DAILY WALK- 
ING WITH GOD. A Portion for Every Day in the 
Year.—January to June. Imperial 32mo. 3s. July 
to December. 33. cloth. 





MORNINGS WITH JESUS: a Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY, of Bath. Third Thou- 
sand, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 





EVENINGS WITH JESUS : a Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY, of Bath. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
cloth. 

‘A spirit of earnest and evangelical piety pervades the 
whole, and for the closetand the family they will be found 





useful.’’—Freeman. 
A SUPERIOR GIFT BOOK. 
GOLDEN COUNSELS: the Young Christian's 


Remembrancer. Selections from the Rev. 
MELVILLE’S “Golden Lecture,” &c. 
the Author of “Pietas Privata.’’ 
cloth. 


HENRY 
idited by 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





A GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN TEXT BOOK. 
a Text from the Old and the New 
for every day in the Year. 
Royal 64mo. 


Containing 

Testaments 
Selected by a Lapy. 
1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 





By the same Compiler. 


THE BOY’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. 


ls. cloth, 1s, 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 
Every Boy and Girl ought to be possessed of the above. 


Royal 64mo. 





A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE SICK AND 
AFFLICTED. Royal 64mo. 1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. tuck. 





DEVOTIONAL COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. 


2 Vols. crown 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


MANNA IN THE HEART; OR, DAILY 
COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. By the Rev. 
BARTON BOUCHIER, Author of “ Manna in the 
House.” 


FAMILY COMMENTARY. 
The Gospels Complete in Three Vols., 18s. cloth. 


MANNA IN THE HOUSE; OR, DAILY EX- 
POSITIONS OF THE GOSPELS: specially adapted 
for reading at Family Worship. By the Vv. 
BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M. St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, 6s.; St. Luke, 68. St. John, 6s 





FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth. 
THE ARK IN THE HOUSE; OR, A SERIES 
OF FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH; WITH 
PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. B 


Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M., Author of “ 
in the House.” 


th 
anna 





The Cheapest, Best, and Only Commentary 
on the Bible, Printed in a Large Type. 


THE DOMESTIC COMMENTARY ON THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Rev. 
ROBERT SHITTLER, Vicar of Alton Pancras, 
Dorset. Second Thousand. Beautifully printed in 
large type, with the Text. Originall ¥ = lished at 
21. 148., now offered for 30s., in Four Volumes, cloth. 
May also be had in a variety of bindings — for 
presents, varying in price from 3/. to 4. 1 


Sent carriage free to any part of the oiliahi bi 





London : Joun F. SHaw, Southampton Row, and 





Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





BY JOHN LEECH. 


—= Gee 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “‘ Handley Cross,’’ &c. 
Wirtn Cotovrsp Eneravines, &c. py Jonn Lescu. 


One vol. 8vo. price lds. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Witn Cotourgp Eneravines, &c., py Joun LEEcu. 


8vo. price 18s. 


ASK MAMMA; 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “‘ Sponge’s Tour,”’ “‘ Handley Cross,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN CoLouRED ENGRAVINGS, 
and Numerous Woopcuts sy Jonny Lexcu, 


8vo. price 14s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CoLouRED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopcuts. 


Handsomely bound in two vols. price 21s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CoLourEp ENGRAVINGS AND Woopcvrts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price lls. 





BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JOMES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in 5 Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 


A handsome dto. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts by PERCIVAL LEIGH from 
“ Pres’ Diary.” 


Elegantly bound in half-morocco, price 15s. 





Londen : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie 





Street, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


——— ee 


In a few days, in Two Volumes demy 8yvo. with a Coloured Map. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS 


COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of “A History of the 
Netherlands ;” “ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. and Illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
(With a Copious Index.) 


BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This the Frrst Drvisrow of the Porvtar History or EnGuanp forms a Separate AnD Compiete Work; with 
which view a Corrous Inprx is added to the Four Volumes. The Szconp Drvisron will come down to that period 
of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in the important change of the 
commercial policy of the country. Zhe Fourth Number of this part of the History, being No. XXXVI, of the work, was 


published on the 31st December. 


“Tar Poputar History oF ENGLAND OF CHARLES 
Ky1@nt is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with 
works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well 
as tlie paper, are greatly superior, and its literary merits 
are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever 
appeared superior, if anything has been published equal 
to the account of the state of commerce, government, and 
society at different periods.’"—Lorp Brovenam’s Address 
on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 


“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
bombast; in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
English kind; he disarms the critic, and we predict that 
the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His 
attempt to supply the place of Hume’s History is in a 
great measure successful, at least we know to which we 
ourselves shall henceforth turn to by preference,”’— 
Times, Dec. 29, 1858. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





LIFE OF RUBENS. 


o¢— 


This day is published, price 16s. cloth boards. 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


‘Containing many important and valuable Documents respecting the formation of the Arundelian Collection of Works 
of Art; the Collection of Pictures formed by Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset; the purchase of “the Great Mantuan 
Collection” for King Charles the First; and also in relation to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that period. 


COLLECTHD AND EDITED BY 


W. NOEL SAINSBURY (of Her Majesty’s State Paper Office). 


“The work is one of 
as a storehouse of materi 
Gazette, 


anent value; interesting, as illustrative of the time to which it refers, and important 
for the future biographer of Rubens, and the historian of Artin England.”—Literary 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, price 1s., No. XVI. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth, 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





— ———ee 


In Monthly Numbers, price 8d.; in Quarterly Parts, price 2s.; in 
Yearly Volumes, ch , 88. 6d.—Sent post as the Subscriber 
may direct. 

A NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 


(THE HOMILIST commenced JANUARY 1st 
_ 1859. The new Series will contain, in addition to the resent 
| agg a , — — ae the ses Germs of Thought, 
Stars 0! ‘istendom, ani i Ootices, &c. 

Departments :— ; — ee 


1. Breicat Norges anv Quenies.—This department will give an 
5 geri to our readers to intercommunicate on Biblical subjects 
It will be open to the freest suggestions. ; 


2. Tur Punpir anp its Turex Hanpmatps: History, Sctencr 

Rt.—TI ment will afford an opportunity to illustrate 
Biblical truths by the facts of human life, the discoveries of science 
and the productions of genius. In this branch of our labour we hope 
to widen and enrich the field of pulpit illustration. 

*,” Only a few complete sets of the first 7 Vols. remain on 
The Publishers offer them, for cash only, at the following oot 
Vols. I. to VIL., 35s.; Separate Vols., each, price 6s. 6d. 


London: Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





OLLENDORFF’S SPANISH METHOD. 
Now ready, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
NEW METHOD OF LEARNING To 


READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
IN SIX MONTHS. by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. — 


London: Wuirraker & Co., and Dutav & Co. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
NHE VERNEYS; OR, CHAOS DISPELLED. 
A Tale of Genius and Religion. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
Artuer Hart, Virrcx, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt. 
S KETCHES FROM THE HEART AND 
b SONGS FOR THE COUNTRY. ByL J. 
London, Axtorr & Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s., post free. 
HOTOGRAPHIC POEMS. ByC. C. SPILLER. 
A VOLUME OF TRUTHFUL SKETCHES AND T IGHTS 
FOR EARNEST MINDS. A oe 
London: C. C. Spitier, 102, Holborn Hill, E. C. 





(CAROLINE ADELAIDE DANCES NEW 
/ BALLADS, “0, SWALLOW, SWALLOW,” “ BEWARE,” 
written by LONGFELLOW, are just published by Roverr W. Out- 
vier, Musicseller and Publisher, 19, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 





EK PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homceopathiec 
44 Chemist, London.—1 1b. and }1b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 92. 

‘This excellent production, originally prepared for the special 
of homeopathic patients, having been adopted by the geners! pate: 
ean now be had of the principal grocers. Each packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


conte AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 

Wine tN Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Txe Wines or Soutn Arnica.—We have visited Mr. D "8 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularily 
to their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” rat 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 20s. 
per ag ——, - : 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s auily sis, 
CEE Ce TE as vin 

AMES L. DEN} ‘, 65, Fenchurch Street, corn Railwa 
Fg, kA » corner of Railway 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensi a, v 

in brilliant “condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PEI DOLEN. 
eing impo! m the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. are omy 
charged half the usual duty. ar ae 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
or approved reference prior to delivery. a 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than fifici i 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. ee 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application —Brandy 
15s..per gallon. — WELLER & HUGHES, W blesale and Spirit 


Importers, 27, Orutehed Friars, Mar’! 
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HE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice parcels direct 
from Lille, 4s. 6d. per gallon. TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. ; 
ditto, MOULDS, 8s. per dozen lbs., stored in March last especially 
for family use. HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per 
ewt. Delivered free to any part of, or within five miles of town, and 
orders of 5/, value railway free to any part of England. 

WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, E.C., 
London, old servants of and City Agents to Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 





TRADE MARK, 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAMB, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Reports— 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ene 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
mblic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new sERrzs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially paspeen to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


——_-¢——— 


HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 

are those which tend to the promotion of Personal Beauty 

in the fair and youthful, who at this festive season are more than 

usually desirous to shine to advantage under the gaze of their 
friends: none can be more acceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair ; 
and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 








ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
Vnequalled for its rare and inestimable Nh cab apnes in imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy to the 
Hands and Arms. 





AND 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, Strengthens the 
Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty, and Rank and Fashion, throughout 
Europe, and their universally-known efficacy, give these preparations 
a celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. Rowranp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been 
analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR 
and THOMSON, of Mer and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” Pinte 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 
imperial.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
and Chest. In Incirrent Consumption, AstHma, and WINTER 
‘Coven they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtfai ingre- 
dient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest 
child; while the Pvus.ic Speaker and Proressionat Sinorr will 
‘ind them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation in- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELoDIoUs ENUNCIATION. 


and sold in Boxes, ls. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
by Tuomas Kearine, Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul's 


all Druggists, &. 


10s. 6d. each 
Churchyard, London. Retail by 





NOTICE. 


—>——. 


LADY MORGAN’S DIARY 


Is Ready at all the Booksellers. 


New Bururneron Street, 
January 6, 1859. 





BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The First Number will be published on March 1 


Advertisements and Bills received until February 20. 


NEw Buriixeton Street, 
January 6, 1859. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 3857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Tur Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Crarmwan. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CmarrMan. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


_ ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. : 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it’only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WATERLOO Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 


REPORT presented at the Annual General Meeting, held 
November 26th, 1858. 


The Directors have much pleasure in meeting the Proprietors on 
this, the 34th Anniversary of the Society. The source of their 
satisfaction will be best understood by a perusal of the followin 
summary of the transactions of the Society during its past financial 
year, which ended on the 20th June, 1858. 

Within that period 556 New Policies were issued, covering 
Assurances for 314,640/., and producing in Annual Premiums the 
sum of 9,4791. 

The Income, which has always been steadily increasing, was raised 
to 175,8471. per Annum. 

The sum of 78,745!., being the clear surplus of Income, after the 
payment of Claims and expenses of every kind, was added, during 
the year under review, to the Consolidated or Business Fund, which 
has thus been augmented to 1,190,741/. That so large a sum should 
have been laid by in one year, and that year the Tuixry-Fourtns of 
the Society's existence, will itself afford, to those conversant with the 
principles of Life Assurance, the most satisfactory evidence of the 
prosperous and progressive condition of the affairs of the Institution. 

To congratulate the Proprietors at these Meetings on the position 
of the Office has happily long been one of the prominent duties of 
the Directors. In doing so on the present occasion, they feel they 
have, in the Sregeins tigures, suggested the strongest grounds for 
the hope they entertain that each succeeding Anniversary may be 
marked by a repetition of the same pleasing duty. 


The following are some of the distinctive features of the Society :— 

One half of the Annual Premiums on Policies for the whole of Life 
may for the first five years remain on credit, and may either con- 
tinue as a debt on the Policy or be paid off at any time. 

Policies for Terms or Years may be effected at Rates peculiarly 
favourable to Assurers. 

Invartip Lives may be assured at Premiums proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Policies participate in the Profits in proportion to the number and 
amount of the Premiums paid between every division. The Books 
close for the next Bonus on the 30th June, 1861; and Persons who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next will be entitled to one year's 
additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 

Six Bonuses have been declared ; at the last, in January, 1857, the 
sum of 232,479/. was added to the Policies, producing a Reversionary 
Bonus averaging 46 per cent., or varying with the different ages, 
from 31 to 85 per cent., on the Premiums received since June, 1851.— 
The Cash Bonus avera; 27 per cent. on the Premiums received 
during the same period. The future Bonuses may be received in Cash, 
or applied at the option of the Assured in any other way. 

Forms of Proposal, and every Information, can be obtained of 

Groner Curerrrr, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, $.W. 





Ist Janvary, 1859. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A 


GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the Y LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be held at the Society’s Office, Pleat 
Street, London, on WEDNESDAY, the Second Day of FEBRUARY 
next, at Twelve o’clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisicns 
of the Society’s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of receiving the 
Auditors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the Society up to the 
31st December, 1858, to elect two Directors in the room of Richard 
Harrison, Esq., and James Vallance, Eads both deceased, and one 
Auditor in the room of William Frederick Higgins, ., resigned 

1 P The Director to be tank ts room 0 
Richard Harrison, Esq., deceased, will remain in office until the 2th 
of June, 1862, and the Director to be chosen in the room of James 
Vallance, Esq., deceased, will remain in office until the 24th of June, 
1860, and the Auditor to be chosen in the room of William Frederick 
Higgins, Esq., will remain in office until the 24th of June, 1859. 


By order of the Directors. 
WittuM Samurt Dowwss, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61, per k 
in the event aiiitasy or 1000. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
—_ sommes tH plicy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSU 2 COD which has alread id in com 
for Accidents 37 ,069!. . ee copes 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the pees Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One } Thion. 

Witiiam J. Vian, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, a 
certain cure for scurvy, le , and all diseases of the skin. — 
The heaviness, weariness, and dejection of spirits usually attendant 
on those who suffer from diseases of the skin, are speedily moved by 
the use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. Their in cor- 
recting the bad habit of the body, and in com its of the 
class above-mentioned, stands unrivalled ; in a .. 
where the malty is so prevalent, the cures are wonderful. The 
— properties of the pills, and the peculiar effect the ointment 
as on the skin, render them superior to any other remedy. In all 
cutaneous affections, these remedies stand unrivalled; and, as a 
cosmestic, thie ointment is in very general repute. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 
Se 


Now Ready, Small 8vo. price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


LIEBIG’S 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


Fourth édition, revised throughout, and enlarged by the addition of new Letters. 


EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, MD. 


Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


i i i y re i s iti ided a number of new 
“ Besides extending considerably the former Letters, I have in the present edition ac ) 
letters, which refer to general scientific questions and to the most remarkable discoveries recently made in the 
departments of chemistry and physics. Among these are letter 2nd, on the Study of the Natural Sciences ; letter 13th, 
on the Correlation of the Forces of Inorganic Nature ; letter 15th, on the Alteration of Properties in Bodies ; letter 23rd, 
on Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.” —Prefuce. 





London: Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, with 170 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
BY DR. LARDNER. 


“ Thi ium is one of a series of books of elementary instruction for the use of Schools and families, of 
whtehas peas ern ries ublished, one on Natural Philosophy, and the other on Animal Physiology, and it is 
compressed within similar limits of bulk and price. It comprehends so much of the elements of chemistry as may, 
with moderate attention, be acquired within a reasonable time by the younger class of students, and even as much as 
may suffice for those who, being more advanced in life, desire merely to obtain a general knowledge of the elements 
of the material world, and of the chief compounds into which they enter.” —-Prefuce. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 328 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





London: Wa.ron & MAsBeErty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 














RE-ISSU E OF 
DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


EMBRACING PAPERS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :— 


——= 


VALUABLE PRESENT. 


——Qeaee 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
EDITED By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, 


The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (lately Boa. 
published) completes the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and To tommenc 
Sorms, with the Dictionaries of Antiquities and Biogra, continued 


and Mythology, a complete Encyclopedia of Classical Anti- TWELVE 
nity, in Six Volumes, medium 8vo., illustrated by 1598 JOHN TYN] 
Scoweiaee on Wood, and 4 Maps, price 111. 17s. 6d. cloth 


. . and to be con 
lettered. Also kept handsomely bound in calf, with appro NINE. LF 
priate Ornaments in Gold on the backs and sides. ILLER, M. 
. To 
age apse 5 and to be cor 

* p a i x; 
»« The following are the prices of the separak ae 
DICTIONARIES :— may 


1, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. ONE | 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with caprepriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs and sides. 


2, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND Ee 











ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, § “We® 
Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 vols, 
51. 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. ARCHITE 
Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
A Gold on the backs pe nie. E 
BAS’ 
3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND fron 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 4 Maps i 
and om Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 4. cloth sN 
ettered. 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
tu Gold on the backs and sides. 





*.* The Articles in the Three Dictionaries have been 
contributed by the following Writers :— 

ALEXANDER ALLEN, Pu. D. 

CuHar.zs 'THomas ARNOLD, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

Joun Ennest Bove, M.A’, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

— ~ apnmnag WEN, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
xford. 

Cunistian A. Bianpis, Professor in the University of Bonn. 

maa Bunsvry, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
‘ambridge. 

Grorce Butier, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Cone Oxford. 

AvBany James Curistiz, M.A., late Fellow of Orie’ College, Oxford. 

Artuur Hvuen Croven, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Grorcr Epwarp Lyncu Corron, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Marlborough College. 

Samvet Davinson, 5 

Witi1aM Fisuscrs Donxrx. M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford. 

WituraM Bopnam Donne. 

Tuomas Dyer. 

Epwarp Exper, M.A., Head Master of the Charterhouse. 

Joun T. Graves, M.A., F.R.S. 

WittiaM ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trinity College, Oxford. 

ALGERNON GRENFELL, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

WituamM Maxwevt Gunn, one of the Masters in the frigh School, 


urgh, 
J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 
Wiitram Inne, Pu.D. of the University of Bonn. 
Se James, M.A.,Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
xford. 
Bensamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 








4 : they Inhabited , Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whit- , Magnifying Glasses. 
iar es ne 7 worth’s MMaretaatte Apparatus. | Instinct and Intelligence. 
Weather Prognostics. Steam.—The Steam-Engine. The Solar Microscope. 
Fallacies in Questions of | The Eye.—Time. The Camera Lucida. 

hysical Science. The a The Magic Lantern. 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Common ngs: Pumps. The Camera Obscura. 
Lunar influences.—Light. Common Things: Spectacles, The | The Microscope. . 
Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Kaleidoscope. The Surface of the Earth, or First 
Railway Accidents. Clocks and Watches. Notions of Geography. 
Common Things: Air. Locomotive.—Thermometer. . Science and Poetry. 
Locomotion in the United States. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. | The Bee and White Ants. 
Cometary Inffuences. New Planets: Leverrier and Adams’s | Steam Navigation. 
Common Things: Waiter. Planet. Flectro-Motive Power. 
The Potter's Art. Magnitude and Minuteness. Thunder, Lightning, and the Aurora 
Common Things: Fire. Common Things: The Almanack. Borealis. 
Locomotion and Transport. Optical Images.—The Tides. The Printing Press. 
Common Things: The Earth. ow to Observe the Heavens. . The Crust of the Earth. 
The Blectric Telegraph. Common Things: The Looking- | The Stereoscope. 
Terrestrial Heat. Glass. Sound. : 
The Sun.—The Moon. Stellar Universe.—Colour. The Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Common Things: Man. | Eclipses.—Comets. 


On the ist of December, 1858, was published Part I., price 5d. (Monthly), and No. I., price 1d. (Weekly). 


“The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribution that has ever been made to the Scientific 
Instruction of every class of society,”’—Sir David Brewster in the North British Review, 


*,* The Work may also be had ep ay in Twelve Single Volumes, price 18s., or six double ones, 17. 1s., in 


scarlet c 





oth ; also half-bound, morocco, 1. 11s. 6d. 


London: Warton & MaseErty, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Cuantes Rann Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 

To Hawrrt Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 
School. 

— Gorpon Larnam, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


Henry Geoncr Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

Gronce Lona, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Joun Moret Mackenzir, M.A. 

~—— Mansrrecp, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


CHARLEs Peter Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

Joszru Catnow MEANs. 

Henry Harr Micman, Dean of St. Paul's. 

Avevsrvs pE Morcan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, L ; 


on 

WILLA Prat, LL.D. 

ber Estiin Pricnanp, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, 
01 


Wit Ramsay, M.A, Professor of Humanity in the University 
Glasgow. 


o 

A. Ricu, Jun., B.A. 

Joun Rosson, B.A., London. 

in Scumitz, Pu.D., LL.D., Rector of the ‘High School of 


rgh. 

Crartes Roacu Situ, F.S.A. 

Pur Sirn, B.A., Head Master of Mill Hill School. 

WILtiaM Suirn, LL.D. (Editor. 

Anrnurn P. Stantey, M.A., 
History, Oxford. 

Avotru Stan, Professor in the Gy ium of 4 

Lupwie Un icus, Professor in the University of Bonn. 

W.S. W. Vavx, M.A. 

Henry Watrorp, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Ropent Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Grorcr Wi1isaMs, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

R.N. Wornom, Secretary of the National Gallery. 

James Yates, M.A,, F.R.S. 


us Professor of Ecclesiastical 











London : Wanron & Maserty, Ivy Lane, 
and Jonn Murray. 

















¥ 17,7: 's Grove, Peekham. in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapzury & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars in the city o London; and pablished by 
Petehet ty Seem Wemmaainy eto. WS, Sena him at the office, No. 4, cout, Street, Feet Street, in the same precinct and city.—Sarcrpay, Janeary 8, 1869. ; « 





